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NEPOTISM 


RESIDENT JAMES of the University of Illinois has very decided 

views on nepotism, which were made public recently. When 

he learned that his daughter was engaged to be married to Pro- 
fessor Frazier, who held the position of controller of the University 
of Illinois, he declared he would be very proud to have the professor for a 
son-in-law, but that he would have no relative by blood or marriage on 
the faculty of which he was president. 

As it was a case of “the girl or your job,’’ Professor Frazier resigned 
and immediately secured an important position with a large Chicago 
mail-order concern. 

President James’ principle is to be admired, and there is no reason 
why its application should not to some extent be considered in other in- 
dustries. Would it not help to increase the efficiency and stability of a 
coal-mining organization, for instance, by introducing it into the mines, 
in the operating and sales offices and the important and minor official 
positions ? 

Nepotism and “‘pull’’ mean pretty much the same thing, and we know 
of nothing that will kill the ambition of the hard-working and capable 
individual more quickly than the practice of this evil. 


To convey the full meaning of nepotism more emphatically, let us 
quote President James: “ Nepotism is an unmitigated evil. No man is a 
fair judge of the abilities or services of his own children or relatives. He 1s 
liable to overvalue them, or in his attempt to be just, he may lean backward and 
do them an injustice.”’ . 

The majority of “Coal Age’’ readers no doubt will concede that 
President James’ idea is reasonable and broad-minded and will admit that 
the more general use of his principle in all branches of industry would 
tend to promote harmony and efficiency to greater and better results. 
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How To Reduce Competition 
and Thus Avoid Waste 
By Frank I. PEARCE* 

In the mining of coal in this country probably one-third 
of the bituminous coal and one-half of the anthracite are 
left in the mine. Better methods of mining have reduced 
past losses, and there is prospect of further improvement ; 
but it is estimated that since the mining of coal com- 
menced in this country, fully 3,000,000,000 tons of  bi- 
tuminous and 2,000,000,000 tons of anthracite coal have 
been left in the ground. 

This can only be recovered with an increased danger 
and at an expense which makes its extraction highly im- 
probable. To most people, especially those who are not 
miners, and to some who are, it is interesting to know why 
there is so much coal wasted in mining. The cause for this 
waste is unrestricted competition. The operator, driven to 
economize, cannot expend the large amount of money 
needed to assure a more thorough extraction of his coal. 

Wuy MininG Competition Is So SEVERE 

The ruinous competition in the production of coal from 
which the coal business has suffered in practically all its 
branches during recent years has made a low cost of pro- 
duction necessary. This has been the cause of much of the 
waste of our coal resources. The coal business is different 
from almost any other because the natural mine condi- 
tions and the cost of opening and equipping the mines are 
not always equal. As a result the cost of production is 
not evenly distributed. 

Thus we may have a desirable thickness of coal in one 
mine and weak roof; or both may be satisfactory, but the 
mine may have a soft bottom and be subject to squeezes 
and creeps. In other cases the roof is strong and the bot- 
tom hard, but there are impurities, and as a result the 
coal is not good. On the other hand, the coal may be 
otherwise satisfactory but too thin for mining. Occasion- 
ally, however, we have all the desired advantages—good 
roof, thick and clean coal, and a hard, level bottom free 
from water. The result of these varied conditions is that 
some mines cannot compete with others. 

The owners after spending thousands of dollars in open- 
ing up, equipping and developing the mine must choose 
one of three solutions of their difficulties. They can 
continue, at a loss, to compete with producers who can 
mine coal cheaply or they can close the mine temporarily 
and pay out a fixed amount of money each month in keep- 
ing up miles of tunnels, etc., or they can close their mine 
entirely, allowing their property to go to waste. In 
many instances the last-mentioned policy is the only 
solution, and it not only results in a large waste of 
our coal resources but it throws hundreds of men out of 
employment, causing an unnecessary waste and expense. 

If the owner decides to operate at a loss, improvements 
are kept at a minimum, which practice leads to mine 
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accidents. Au operator is apt not to give the employce 
the protection his hazardous employment demands unless 
there is a fair return on the investment which he has 
expended on the mine. 

The conditions thus outlined are practically identical 
with those that existed in the coal fields of Australia until 
the colliery proprietors were able to effect a combination 
controlling the wholesale price of coal, and distributing 
the orders. 

CONDITIONS ANALOGOUS TO THOSE IN AUSTRALIA 

Early in the present century the Maitland coal field 
was opened and it entered into destructive competition 
with the other New South Wales field which had been op- 
erated for about a century. To meet the situation, which 
was similar to the condition now existing in Indiana, a 
combination was effected early in 1906 through two con- 
tracts, called the vend and shipping agreements. The 
first of these was a contract between the colliery owners 
which provided for the fixing of uniform wholesale prices 
for all coal taken from the field and for dividing the total 
output among the members in certain proportions and for 
limiting the output of various collieries to the allotted 
proportion. 

The shipping agreement, supplementing the vend 
agreement, was a contract between the shipping companies 
and the collieries. It made the former the selling agents 
of the collieries for interstate trade, with exclusive agree- 
ments on each side and with certain price-limiting pro- 
visions. An attempt was eventually made to break up the 
combination on the ground that as the contracts in ques- 
tion were clearly in restraint of trade, and so unenforce- 
able at common law, an intention to injure the public 
must be inferred. The court refused to adopt this posi- 


tion, which was urged by the attorney-general, ani it 
pointed to the recogiized economic advantages of certa in 
agreements in restraint of trade, especially those of trade 
unions. 


ConsuMER Is INTERESTED IN Farr PRICES 


The court in delivering its judgment said: 


It can never be in the interest of the consumers that any 
article of consumption should cease to be produced and @is- 
tributed, as it certainly should be unless those engaged in its 
production or distribution obtain a fair remuneration for the 
capital expended and the labor employed. There can be no 
doubt that the vend agreement was intended to preclude com- 
petition among its members, and by this means to raise and 
maintain the price of coal. . 

> an 


Low prices are of advantage to the consuming publi: 
their Lordships will assume that in default of anything to 
indicate that the prevailing prices were too low to afford the 
colliery proprietors a reasonable profit, having regard to 
the capital embarked and the risk involved in their trade, 4 
combination to raise prices would, from the standpoint cf the 
public, require some justification. 

In the present case, however, it was proved that the prices 
prevailing when negotiations for this agreement comm enced 
were disastrously low owing to the “cut-throat” competition 
which had prevailed for some time. It can never, if their 
Lordships’ opinion, be of real benefit to the consumers of 
coal that the colliery proprietors should carry on their bus!- 
ness at a loss or that any profit they make should depend 0” 
the miners’ wages being reduced to a minimum 
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these conditions prevail the less remunerative col- 


ik will be closed down, there will be great loss of capital, 
miners will be thrown out of employment, less coal will be 
produced, and prices will consequently rise until it becomes 
possible to reopen the closed collieries or open new seams. 
The consumers of coal will lose in the long run if the colliery 
proprietors do not make fair profits or miners do not receive 
fair wages. To prove an intention to injure the public by 
raising prices, the intention to charge excessive or unrea- 
sonable prices must be apparent. 


his decision of the court certainly is one that is ap- 
plicable to the conditions: at hand. No business, and 
more especially the coal business, which is so hazardous, 
ll be conducted at a loss. In 1910 there were 182 


ee 
shoul 


mines in operation in Indiana employing 21,171 persons, 
whereas at the present time there are only 126 mines 
working. and these employ on an average 20,518  per- 


cons. ‘he conditions of the coal business have become so 
deplorable that they have repeatedly driven coal-mine op- 
erators into bankruptcy, wasted our coal resources, de- 
stroved life and property and rendered idle each year 
hundreds of mine employees. The situation, at last, 
has become intolerable. 

The coal operators of Indiana, together with those of 
Illinois, through absolute necessity have at last been 
forced to seek some relief. Several meetings have been 
held in Indiana to consider what can be done to alleviate 
the present deplorable conditions in the coal trade. They 
deserve to succeed, and will, if they are successful in 
vetting all the facts before the public. The Federal 
Government, and the state government also, should recog- 
nize the evils of overproduction and the dangers of un- 
regulated competition. 
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Alcohol as a Motor Fuel 
By Leonarp K. TlirsHBere* 


In the light of recent fuel conditions throughout the 


world as a result of the war, alcohol as a marine, automo- 
bile and stationary-engine fuel has come into larger con- 
sideration than ever. It even makes growing vegetation, 


potatoes, cereals and other plants aids to the users of 
the internal-combustion engine. 

In the manufacture of alcohol, all of the materials used 
are «tained by the plants from the air, and nitrogenous 
thines withdrawn from the soil are thus ultimately re- 


turned to the ground and the atmosphere as fertilizer. In 
a word, alcohol is the transformer of energy. It transmits 
the energy of Old Sol from the plant to the engine and 
the back again to the soil for the plant. 


{> 


Vevetation is the human agency of heat, electric power, 
fuel. and energy in general. If you consider that alcohol 
comes Trom plants; that the heat value of the gallon of al- 
coho. is only six-tenths that of an equivalent quantity 


of gasoline; that the alcohol yields more and better work, 
It Wil be seen that a little difference in price is all 
that is needed to make alcohol the fuel. The war has 
no cot brought this about already in Europe. 

{is efficiency of the alcohol is greater, although its 
heat value is slightly below that of gasoline. 

One bushel of white potatoes yields 514 lb. or eight- 


tentis of 1 gal. of absolute alcohol. One bushel of sweet 
potatoes yields nearly 7 Ib. or over 1 gal. of absolute 


alcohol, One bushel of corn gives 16.53 Ib. or 2% 
i 0! absolute alcohol. Rye yields almost the same. 
n 


“cerinany at present corn, rye and potatoes are be- 


“Baltimore, Md. 
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ing utilized successfully to make alcohol fuel for motor 
boats, warships, motor cars, engines and the like. Pota- 
toes are perhaps more generally used over there. Where- 
as the average yield in this country is only 45 to 50 
bu. to the acre, they average over 400 bushels to the acre 
in Germany. Germany made nearly 50 million gallons of 
alcohol for fuel purposes just before the war and she has 
doubled this since, practically all from her marvelous 
potato crops. 

While alcohol is four times the price of gasoline per 
gallon, there is little likelihood of troubling farmers 
and distillers with its prospects. When, however, gasoline 
soars to 40c. and more, alcohol becomes a triumphant 
competitor and wins the day. 

Alcohol, however, is to be made much more cheaply 
hereafter. It can be made from peat and be sold as low 
as 5c. per gallon. 

One authority estimates that billions of gallons of this 
5e. alcohol can be obtained from one small bed of peat 
in a swampy district of Virginia. At 5c. a gallon for ab- 
solute alcohol, vou are paying the equivalent of $2 a 
ton for the best coal on the basis of the best steam-power 
efficiency. 

These peat beds alone will yield enough alcohol to re- 
place as fuel, for at least four years, all the oil and coal 
now burned to drive heat engines in the United States. 
It is the belief of some engineers that before many 
vears have passed a practical method will be developed 
whereby alcohol will be obtained from vegetation. 


"8 
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How To Revive a Dynamo 


It sometimes happens in a power station when starting 
up a dynamo that it will not build up its voltage, and 
shifting the brushes to the limit of the slot in the holder 
voke does not bring the desired result. When this is the 
case, using a cur- 
rent from an out- 
side source, either 
from a generator or 
battery, will rem- 
edy the trouble. 
Current must be 
made to flow 
around the fields. 
It is most import- 
ant, however, that 
this current flow 
should be in the 
same direction as 
; that of the current 
of the armature. If this is wrong in the first trial, it is 
only necessary to reverse the connection. 

Should no outside source of current be at hand and the 
generator must be started in a hurry, it may be well to 
strike the metal of the fields with a hammer in a gentle 
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OUTLINE OF DYNAMO, SHOWING AP- 
PLICATION OF COPPER STRIPS 


-way. Dynamos have been started to generating by this 


means. But should this also prove unsuccessful, the 
next expedient is to get two pieces of thin, flat copper 
about 14 in. wide and have a man hold these strips across 
the brush-holder studs, allowing the points to touch the 
commutator just past the line 44 in the accompanying 
sketch. It will be found when this is done that the 
machine will start to build up and increase in voltage very 
rapidly. 
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Together 





SY NOPSIS—Numerous problems arise in connec- 
tion with the development of coal beds that occur 
close together. Several methods of mining under 
difficulties of this kind are here described in detail. 





The following is a description of a method of working 
coal seams as practiced at Patna, Ayrshire, Scotland, in a 
colliery of the Dalmellington Iron Co. 

The coals are sought on the threefold longwall princi. 
ple. The slate between the seams is found to vary widely 
in thickness, and this necessitates various modifications of 
the system of working. When the section is in proper 
shape for a successful threefold working, the parting be- 
tween the bottom and middle and middle and top coals 
is about 3 ft. thick. In each ease this gives sufficient 
débris to build the walls, but not sufficient to prevent 
the strata from settling down gradually. 

The main levels are driven either in the top or bottom 
coals, preferably the bottom, as this seam has a good roof 
and floor. The branch roads, 36 ft. apart and 12 ft. wide, 
are driven direct to the rise of the seam, the gradient being 
1 in 5, and are cut off at 300-ft. intervals by cross-levels 

















Level in Top C cal” 


PLAN SHOWING METHOD OF DEVELOPMENT 


driven from the heading. If these branch roads have been 
packed and built with a 3-ft. brushing, in 12 months’ time 
the packwalls will be crushed into the roadway, and the 
gob will allow the mid coal to settle down in the original 
position of the bottom coal. 


WorKING THE MIppDLE Coa. 


The mid coal is now ready to be worked. It is the 
softest of the three, and if allowed to stand for a longer 
period than the time mentioned, it is likely to be crushed 
to a powdered state. The same roads are again followed, 
as was the case in the first working, and these are ripped 
up to the bottom of the top coal. When the cross-level 
is reached, a stoop (pillar) is left for its protection ; then 
the top coal is opened out and brought home. Pillars of 
old timber or rock are built behind to allow the roof oi 
the waste to come down slowly. During the first and sec- 


ond working, the coal forming the roof often creeps down 
so quickly that it may have to be ripped to allow height 
for the mine cars, but as it is coal, no extra expense is 
incurred. 

Many years ago these beds in a eo mine gave a 
great deal of trouble from spontaneous combustion and 
To guard against this danger, the 


had to be abandoned. 


levels in the colliery here referred to are driven in the 
low coal 9 ft. wide, with large pillars on each side, and 
advantage is taken of strips of whin and “burnt” coal 
running parallel to the dip and rise to form natural bay- 
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riers, so as to divide the workings into panels that may be 
isolated in case of fire. 

As an example of possible changes in 
method of working, due to any alteration of the section. 
the method of working in an adjacent district may be of 
interest. . 


the foregoing 


ANOTHER Metuop oF WORKING 


In the first working, the fireclay or brushing over the 
bottom coal packed the walls solid, with the result that the 
strata came down very little. As it would not have been 
judicious to have left the upper coal under pressure for a 
longer period waiting for the strata to come down, the m' 
coal was opened out at the bottom of the old roads on a 
bench 8 ft. above the rail level. The removal of this md 
coal to its full height meant a working over 12 ft. high 
on the road-head, and as the slate in the center of the coal 
was 12 in. in thickness, 1t was decided to work the bottom 
portion of the coal and build the packs with the 18 in. of 
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slate, and then to bring back the upper portion of te mid 
coal with the top coal. 

A few places were tried in this way, but the met® 
not successful, as the packwalls on the top of the bench. 
and the bench itself, were inclined to slide over iuto the 
roadway. This was exceedingly dangerous and ca‘\ed the 
road behind the men at the face. 

Another district with a somewhat similar sect: 
opened out, and another system adopted with more succes* 
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After the first working had reached a large upthrow fault, 
the ni:| coal was opened out on the top of the bottom coai 


brusng and taken out 20 or 30 ft. down the road. 
The back props were then drawn to within 6 or 8 ft. of 
the face, Which permitted the top and smithy coal to fall 
from the rock, After this fall had taken place, the men 
would climb up onto the top of it and sound the rock, 
whicl:) was very hard and strong. They would then take 


down any loose coal hanging on the face (ladders and 
ionw landled picks being provided for this purpose), 
iter which they would proceed to load the fallen coal. 
A face 150 ft. long could be brought back in this way 
little or no loss of coal. When the coal was all 
cleaved away, the height of the working would measure 
about 30 ft. to the rock roof. This was a twofold working. 


HAULING THE COAL 


The cars being of small capacity were easily manipu- 
lated. The loads were generally brought from the coal 
lice by the men. The gradient being 1 in 5, it was quite 
impossible for the miners to push their empty cars to the 
face or let the loads down by hand. The method employed 
to overcome this trouble was a plan often used in mines 
where the gradient is steep: A good-sized prop (6 to 8 
in. diameter) was placed at the face, a hole was then 
bored through the prop and a small chain-wheel attached. 
Next the miner passed a 34-in. chain around the wheel, one 
cud being attached to the loaded car and the other end to 
the empty car. The loaded car going downhill hauls up 
the empty car. Ifa single line of rail is used, it becomes 
necessary to provide a place to throw the empty car over 
on its side, to allow the loaded car to pass. Where the 
roadways are wide, there is ro difficulty experienced in do- 
ing this, 

1 some mines there are in use iron carriages which 
balance the loaded car. The rails used for these are some- 
times lighter than the car rails. ~The loaded car is thus let 
down to a lower level, where a sidetrack is provided, which 
ally is the end of the main haulage. 

One of the men pushes the loaded car after it leaves the 
chain. The other man takes the empty car to the face. 
The man who takes the loaded car to the sidetrack is 
caved the “drawer.” This system gives entire satisfac- 
ion and has been in use for a number of years in this and 

er collieries. 
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Uxtracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


cre is only one man who comes to our camp in an 
‘al capacity whose decisions I dare not question and 
se recommendations must be carried out to the letter, 
‘ier they have my approval or not. He is the boiler 
ctor in the employ of the insurance company that 

: the liability insurance on our boilers. 
'e he to condemn one-half of our boilers and insist 


tc’ we put them out of commission immediately and keep 
tcc) out until certain repairs could be made, I would 


(ow his instructions implicitly even though it might 
‘ere a shutdown of all our operations for a week. Per- 
‘olkcly T might question the necessity of such extreme 
action, but if T could not outtalk him and he should insist 
eh putting down his recommendations in writing, no 
* power could induce me to ignore his instructions. 
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He realizes this as well as I do, and as a result he keeps 

in mind a factor of safety of about 25 (figuratively speak- 
ing, of course) in passing on our boilers, and thereby 
lightens his labors considerably and relieves himself of 
practically all responsibility. It usually takes me about 
two days, following one of his inspections, to get my 
dignity adjusted. 

To-day, however, I had a new experience, and as a 
result I have about decided that Beelzebub had no part 
in giving boiler inspectors their power. 

An inspector spent last night finishing up his regular 
monthly inspection of our boiler plant, and early this 
morning he dropped in for a few moments to notify us 
as to what he intends to require of us. 

Shortly after he had gone a disciple of “syndicalism” 
came into my office in search of work. 

Probably if I had known that the applicant for work 
considered himself a “syndicalist” I should have dismissed 
him promptly, but as I had no reason to suspect his 
philosophy of life and as he made a favorable appearance, 
I granted him the customary interview, inquiring into his 
experience to see if we might use him in our organization. 

I soon found, however, that he did not take kindly to 
personal questions, so I told him that we had nothing to 
offer him. 

He was evidently not pleased with my manner toward 
him, so he opened up and expressed himself rather candid- 
ly before leaving. 

During the course of his remarks he used this quotation: 
“Power will intoxicate the best hearts, as wine the strong- 
est heads. No man is wise enough, nor good enough, to 
be trusted with unlimited power.” 

That thought recalled the boiler inspector to my mind 
at once, and the more F pondered over it the more [ 
marveled at its truthfulness. 

But the “syndicalist” was not interested in boiler in- 
spectors; he had coal-mine superintendents in mind, and 
he insisted on telling me how small some of them appeared 
when judged by the quotation. . 

He made me realize all right that some of the men in 
my employ have justification for the same feeling toward 
me that I entertain for the boiler inspector, and he 
brought it home to me with a bang. 

I was not foolish enough to let the agitator know that 
he had hit a bullseye or even that he had made an impres- 
sion, but it will be many a long day before I recover 
entirely from the shock which he administered to my 
viewpoint. 

And I know that in future whenever I feel like saying 
things to or about the boiler inspector I will first look 
about to see if my subordinates have reason to complain 
about the manifestations of my unlimited power. 


"8 
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An Important Advantage of Electric Winding, S. A. Simon 
has informed the Scottish Mining Electrical Engineers, is the 
steady and even torque produced by the motor, whereby 
whipping of the rope as caused by the pulsating action of 
a steam engine is prevented. As a consequence, the rope is 
less severely stressed, and it is possible to predetermine the 
stress more accurately, so that higher rates of acceleration 
and retardation are possible and higher speeds of winding can 
safely be employed. This applies more particularly when 
men are hoisted. In Germany, previously when men were 
being raised, a maximum speed of about 30 ft. per sec, was 
prescribed. Since the introduction of electric winding, dou- 
ble this speed is permitted, with electrically driven hoists 
fitted with the usual safety devices. 
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Use of Air 





SY NOPSIS—Power-driven drills are now being 
used for all kinds of drilling work in coal mines 
from putting in holes for trolley-wire hangers to 
drilling shotholes in coal, clay and slate and mak- 
ing long holes for prospecting purposes. 





The makers of power-driven drills have been many 
vears in fitting them for use in coal mines. The mechan- 
ical drill was first invented to work where speed, not cost, 
was the main consideration; namely, at the Mont Cenis 
tunnel between Switzerland and Italy. If the work on 
that tunnel had not been hurried, the interest and run- 
ning costs would have been prohibitive, and something was 
wanted which would drill hard rock and drill it quickly. 
It mattered little if it was a heavy machine for a number 
of holes had to be drilled at one time and on one line of 
entry. 


DRILLING SHOTHOLES IN COAL OR SLATE 


But the coal problem is different. The coal can be 
drilled quite readily by hand, and only a few holes are 
necessary to shoot it down. So the main need is for an 
easily transportable drill not needing a truck to move 
it, which can be handled without a scaffold, a car or 
a drilling column, and capable of being operated in the 
narrowest of places or with the operator perched on 
a ladder. It must be available without any previous 
preparation for its use, except the connection with a 
pipe line such as is always in place when an ordinary 
coal puncher is in use. 

And that kind of a drill has been long in appearing. 
Now that it has come it is quite likely to displace the 
old hand-drilling outfit, except perhaps where it is pos- 
sible to sink holes with a breast auger. There is much 
trouble in drilling a hole in hard or sulphury coal, in 
slate or in clay. Tha preliminary sinking of a hole in 
floor and roof, the bringing up of a heavy extensible drill- 
ing post, placing it in position and then drilling, often 
in cramped quarters, takes much time and involves much 
labor. The work is by no means simple, even though it is 
done by hand. 

With a 40-lb. Jackhamer drill there are no delays 
except to bring up the drill, connect it to the airline and 
hold it to the work. In even sulphury coal it will advance 
a foot in a minute, and so save time and the hardest kind 
of labor. The frequent trips to the blacksmith’s shop, 
the broken drills, the uncertainties in coal production, the 
general discontent which prevails in a camp with hard 
coal, are all avoided. So little is known about the time 
expended on the various elements of coal mining that 
most operators are unable to tell what the items of drilling 
cost. Drilling certainly is no negligible item anywhere, 
and in some coals it is one of the most distressing. 

T. B. Young states that when he was mine superin- 
tendent at Aladdin, Armstrong County, Penn., he found 
he could drill a 4-ft. hole with a Jackhamer quicker than 
he could set up a post drill to do the work. One man 
with a Jackhamer would do more than two men with 
a post drill. 
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Those who are using the Jackhamer find, moreover, 
that it can be used everywhere. It has been found yalu- 
able in the sinking of holes for trolley hangers, for which 
it is not too heavy. But if it is light enough for cox! it 
is nevertheless heavy enough for drilling limestone. One 
man in lifting bottom in this material averaged 40 ft. per 
shift and drilled 114-in. holes. This was at the mine of 
S. M. Hamilton & Co., at Wellscreek, Penn. Another 
man working for the Rockhill Iron & Coal Co. says he can 
bore a 6-ft. hole in solid limestone in 22 min. and can 
drill a hole of that depth without cleaning. 


A Prospect Houe in Rock 30 Fr. Deep 


In December of 1914, at the Staunton colliery of the 
Harleigh-Brookwood Coal Co., near Mahanoy Plane, a 
tunnel was driven by the 
Portland Contracting (o., 
and the contractors desired to 
know how near they were to 
some old works and if they 
contained water. M. C. Reed, 
in describing the method of 
exploration, says: 

Having no prospecting drill 


we decided to drive the hole 
with a Jackhamer, using four ' 


pieces of steel, 3, 6, 9 and 12 ft. 
long sharpened to a 2-in. gage. 
After drilling 12 ft. with this 
set of steels we welded a bit 
into a 2-ft. length of 1-in. pipe 
and a shank into another pipe. 
Then with extra heavy coup- 
lings we connected these to a 
10-ft. length of the same size of 
pipe and drilled the additional 2 
ft. without finding the old work- 
ings. 

Being so successful with this 
innovation we had the bit re- 
. sharpened and added another 
2-ft. section of pipe and pro- 
ceeded to drill again. We 
continued in this maner, re- 
sharpening the bit and adding 2-ft. sections of pipe until 
we found the old workings at a distance of 30 ft. 

The hole was drilled through a hard slate formation on 
about a 6 deg. pitch, and the Jackhamer rotated the steel 
perfectly until the hole was finished. It would be interesting 
to know how far we could have drilled, because the wy the 
outfit was working when the hole was finished makes us feel 
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we could have gone several feet further. However the size 
of the hole would soon have stopped us because of the size 
of the extra-heavy couplings. The diameter of our bit was 
about 15% in. when the hole was finished. 

Mr. Reed says he is drilling 12-ft. holes every day with 
the Jackhamer drill and is experiencing no difficu::y 1 
so doing. A prospecting drill costing about $750 would 


have done the work, it is true, but the flexibility «' the 


Jackhamer is most convincingly proved by this work. 
for which, of course, it was never projected. 
TUNNELS DRIVEN ONLY 30-IN. SQUARE SECTIO * 

To show the varied work to which the Jackharvr 3s 
adapted that done at Pax, W. Va., and cited by John 
Lindley, of the New River & Pocahontas Conso!i:lated 
Coal Co., may be quoted: 

We have driven 11,460 ft. of narrow entry, includins ee 

/ An | 


ft. of 10-ft. entry, 3292 ft. of 12-ft. entry and 300 ft. of 22 
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The slate in these roadways ran from 1 ft. to 18 ft. 


yt ikness and averaged about 6 ft. Four overcasts were 
constructed, three of which have a cross-sectional area of 
76 sq.it. and the fourth of 104 sq.ft. 
myo waterway tunnels were driven, each 50 ft. long and 
914 it. square. Such a small opening could not have been 
deity with any other drill and is quite unusual, but we 
desired to drive a tunnel of minimum dimensions. A ditch 
was constructed 125 ft. long, 18 in. wide and 3 ft. deep and 
another 50 ft. long and 18. in. deep, also with the heip of 
tie Jackhamer. The excavation in solid rock of a pump room 
9x12xi8 ft. has just been completed with the aid of the same 
handy tool. < 
» shaft is concrete-lined and very wet. We desired to 
m vater rings in the solid concrete to drain the water to 
the sump by means of pipes. To do this we tapped our air 
line at the surface and swung a hose line down the shaft. 
We ihen took a Jackhamer drill, and working from the cage, 


drilled holes 4 in. deep in the sides of the walls, sloping 
wnward and as near together as possible. Afterward we 
,oothed and pointed the work with hand drill and hammer 
so as to make a continuous ring trough round the shaft. 

in this manner we constructed three rings which carry the 


water to one end of the shaft, from whence it is piped to a 
reservoir (also made by a Jackhamer) and pumped to another 
reservoir on the top of the hill. The water being pure it is 


used for the supply of the camp. Our best drilling with these 
Jaeckhamers was one 6-ft. hole in slate in 8 min. and six 6-ft. 
holes in coal in 24 min. The driller in making these results 
did not know he was being timed. He said he had drilled 
a slate hole 6 ft. deep in 5 min. when he was putting forth 
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THE JACKHAMER IN CROSS-SECTION 


his best efforts. We are averaging 200 ft. of drilling per 
shift with two Jackhamers and four men. These men move 
tr place to place and lay their own pipe lines. 

lt is impossible to tell all the different positions and places 
in which we have used Jackhamer drills. We worked from 
small trestles of 2x4-in. lumber built up 6 to 15 ft. above the 
ground, supports which would have been wholly inadequate 
for e columns of other makes of drills. Since we started 
usins the drills, the cost of upkeep has been comparatively 
small, not over $100 including a new set of bits, six extra 
l2-in. bits and one extra 36-in. bit. 


Ox: Hanp-Drittep Hote Costs 1s Mucn as 43 BY 
MACHINE 

ie Edgewater Mine, Ensley, Ala., the compressor 
recootly broke down and the Jackhamer was put out of 
colin ssion in consequence. Two men were put to drill 
a by hammer and steel. In three hours it was com- 
The combined wages of the men was 50c. per 
how. o the hole cost $1.50. As scon as the compressor 


Wa ling the same amount of work was done in 7 min. 
Wits a Wage charge of 30c. per hour. So the hole as - 
mi the Jackhamer cost only 314%4c. That same Jack- 


i two years without a cent of repairs. 
nine in central West Virginia a Jackhamer was 


lsecc io drive through a “want” where the coal was re- 
Place’ hy white sandstone of an extremely flinty charac- 
ter. “She heading measured 6x20 ft. The cost of driving 
th roudway without the drill was about $40 per yard; 
With it. i1 


it was driven for $22. 
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At the Black Joe mine in Kentucky, the trolley-wire 
hanger holes were put in by two men with hammer and 
steel. In a whole day they put in 9 or 10 holes from 
4 to 6 in. deep. One man with the Jackhamer can drill 
9 or 10 holes in 10 or 15 min. At the same place a coal 
hole 5 ft. deep has been driven in 2 min. 

R. G. Johnson, of the Dravo Contracting Co., states 
that largely by the help of three Jackhamers he sunk 
a 350-ft. shaft and lined it with concrete and put in a steel 
ladderway. His repair bill on the hammers was only 
$12.42. In establishing this record during the month 
of May the shaft was sunk 126 ft. and lined completely. 

These drills are made by the Ingersoll-Rand Co., of 11 
Broadway, New York City. 


Sweden Buys German Coke 


The importation of coke from Germany, says Com- 
merce Reports, during the last few months has been ex- 
ceptionally good. During May, 1915, 16 ships arrived 
in Stockholm from German harbors with about 30,000 
tons of coke. This great coke import is of course caused 
by the high prices of coal in England and the freights 
from there. 

Many steamers, especially the smaller ones, as well 
as the state and private railways, are now using coke— 
either alone or mixed with coal or wood—as fuel, ap- 
parently with good results, as the import of coke continu- 
ally incredses. 


ei 


Coal Imported at Limon 


The approximate annual amount of coal used in the 
Port Limon district of Costa Rica is about 50,000 tons, 
says Consul Chester Donaldson in Commerce Reports, 
practically all being imported from the United States. 
This coal usually comes in cargoes of about 4000 tons. 

The two wharves at Port Limon afford facilities tor 
unloading or loading four to five vessels of 5000 tons regis- 
ter at the same time. The depth of water is 20 to 28 ft. 
Each ship can discharge 500 tons daily. 

The port charges are as follows: Pilotage (not neces- 
sary), $14; tonnage, ships 2000 tons or under, $23.26 ($1 
for each additional 100 tons, maximum $30) ; Costa Rican 
bill of health, $2.79; wharfage, per day, $30; springs, per 
day, $7 each; buoys, per day, $4.50 each; derricks, per 
day, $4.50 each. 

The only coal imported at the present time is a West 
Virginia coal imported by the Northern Railway Co. 


Higher Wages for Welsh Coal 
Miners 


By decision of an official arbitrator, says Consul Lorin 
A. Lathrop of Cardiff, Wales, in Commerce Reports, 
wages of coal miners in the South Wales coal fields have 
been advanced. Miners asked 1214 per cent. advance on 
actual earnings. Owners offered 10 per cent. on standard 
wages. The arbitrator awarded 17% per cent. on 
standard, equal to 11 per cent. on earnings. Hence 
miners received nearly what they asked. The minimum 
wage of a skilled collier will henceforth be $11.87 per 
week. Actual earnings may be taken at double this 
sum. 
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The Psychology of Strikes at 


Coal 





By JostaAH KEELY* 





SYNOPSIS—AI strikes do not arise from griev- 
ances, or otherwise the employees at mines where 
there is the greatest cause for complaint would 
strike first. The men with the lowest scale in a 
district often are the least disposed to strike. The 
fear of being outlawed as a “scab” binds the con- 
tented to the discontented more firmly than their 
common grievance when they have one. 





Perhaps this title may prove more academic than is 
intended, but it is chosen advisedly in discussing the sub- 
ject, “Why are Strikes at Coal Mines of Such Frequent 
Occurrence?” We may well admit that there is an undue 
tendency to carry all difficult problems into the realm of 
psychology in order to dodge the burden of proof or to 
befog something that does not offer an easy solution. 
However, even after making such an admission we must 
confess that we do have abundant evidence that a man’s 
attitude toward his job is not always based on material 
conditions or on any deep and systematic reasoning. 

In certain mines we have what we call “inherited” 
rates, or wages, and the tradition in favor of these is so 
strong that even in labor-union agreements the old rate 
is allowed to stand. It is not questioned, because it has 
been a custom, a precedent. Nearly always some of the 
“oldest inhabitants” can tell you how that rate was 
started. 

We all know that a “wet rate,” though established for 
a heading producing water, will lose us a miner if the 
entry becomes dry and the old rate is put in force. Some- 
how the entryman feels as if he had been cheated if he 
is not paid for water which no longer annoys him. Again, 


we have a breakthrough that encounters a fault. The 
miner quits and no one will take his place. However, 


start someone on the other side and he may drive through ; 
all we need to do is to get a “running start” at it. 

Strikes ARE INSTITUTED BoTH IN MINES HavING 

LIBERAL AND ILLIBERAL CONDITIONS 

In a certain district, where payment was made by the 
car, it was many years before the cars at all mines were 
brought to a standard size. All the men in that region 
could tell you just which mines had the larger cars, yet 
all accepted without complaint the working conditions 
in force at each mine, because everybody else assented to 
them. All changes except a flat increase in rate are 
looked upon with disfavor. 

Similarly two mines, working side by side and paying 
their men by the carload, may demand that the car be 
topped to a different level without a complaint being 
made by those miners who have always been required to 
build their cars to a greater height above the side boards. 
If it has been a custom to load in a certain way, the merits 
of the system are not subjected to criticism. 

It is notorious how workmen will follow a recognized 
practice. Thousands of dollars have been lost in attempt- 
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ing to install new devices and new types of machinery 
around mines, not because there was anything wrong with 
the improvement, but because it entailed a chanee of 
custom or habit. When steel ties are well established. the 
men will have nothing else. Where wood ties are in 
use, some system of compulsion must be employed if steel 
ties are to be introduced. Nor is this a reflection on|\ 
on the intelligence of the average miner, for this same 
“conservatism” often extends to the manager himself. 

Now if we had not invoked “psycho!ogy” to help us 
out with this problem, the casual reasoner might at this 
point argue that these citations only prove that the 
miner is a contented being and disposed to endure much 
injustice rather than complain of his lot, but fortunately, 
or unfortunately, depending on your point of view, the 
man who uses little reason in one case, seems just as 
incapable of making reasonable demands in another. 
In other words, prejudices that have not been reasoned in, 
cannot be reasoned out. When once he has awakened to 
the new idea of getting more, or working less, no definite 
limits suggest themselves. This is the phenomenon which 
the average operator hastily sums up by saving of -the 
mine workers, “They don’t know what they want.” 

It would make an interesting analysis to tabulate how 
a man acts when alone, how he acts when with a com- 
panion, when with two, with three, or with a crowd. It 
is curious how our thoughts and actions are reflections 
of what we think is expected of us and how when we leave 
the conventions accepted as the proper order we lose the 
proportion of things. Everyone of us is acting for an 
audience, and the typical “bad actor” is a clear evidence 
that part of his audience is bad. 


MvcuH OF THE TROUBLE Is Not SPONTANEOUS, BUT 
HatcHeD 

In labor troubles there is much playing to an auii- 
ence—the operators to other operators and the men to 
other men. People have always fought as strongly for 
a sentiment as for material advantage. In the mead |u:ills 
of the Anglo-Saxons our ancestors made their |oasts, 
and woe to the reputation of him who could not perform 
his oath. 

It has pleased some of the contributors to Coa! -lye 
to represent that the labor troubles are the resuli 0! a 
yearning after better conditions; and the houses. the 
commissaries and the systems of measure have cell 
dragged into the discussion. Also, the right to form abor 
unions has been presented for consideration. Of course 
strikes will not cease when operators oppose conie 'era- 
tion, for though we have some strikes without unioi-. We 
have more with them. And the unions are not so). !M- 
less that the operators are wrong in opposing ther’. !or 
the conduct of these much-vaunted associations ©!) 
all the way from organizing for mutual improveni “{ te 
engaging in Black Hand practices. 

Not forgetting that we are all actors, the unio: ocal 
furnishes the best opportunity for an audience ari the 
actions of each man may there be reviewed. Sirikes 


occur in unorganized as well as in union fields, but t's 


yes 
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‘ust a paradoxical way of putting the statement, for 
can be no strike without some kind of organization. 
aay term the confederation a union or not, as you 

hut in any case a few will be striking for some 
ed gain or grievance while the rest will be acting 
merely bidding for the approval of neighbors and 
hors’ sons and daughters. 

do not know which was invented first, the word 

‘i.e? or the word “scab,” but the whole psychology 
vikes revolves around that expressive epithet, the 

decoost curse of the striker. It can be pronounced with 

the same hiss as “seathe,” “scald,” “scorch,” and it burns 


DiscONTENT Is A Matter or Epucation 

The “sturdy son of the soil” first had to be educated to 
the proposition that he was downtrodden. This was ac- 
complished by politics ; but political appeals to the people 
are not new. The wonderful development of transporta- 
tion and the long-distance news service have served to 
multiply the influence of a single restless spirit a thou- 
sund-fold. The news that the laborer must get his 
“rivhts” has flown like a pestilence to the ends of the 
earth, and the echo has reverberated until we cannot now 
distinguish sound from echo. It is in the air. 

Que must be an optimist indeed to predict any speedy 
adjustment to the conditions which make strikes possible. 
There is a nice distinction between a strike and a rebel- 
lion, but there is also an analogy. The element of oppres- 
sion is supposed to exist in both, but a successful strike 
does not attain to the dignity of a revolution. There 
was a time when much was said about contentment with 
one’s station in life, but there seems to be rebellion against 
having such a station. No one listens with complacency 
to the statement that stars differ in magnitude and that 
angels differ in glory. The wealthy man’s automobile is 
a red rag, and his brownstone front engenders the ery, 
“On to the Bastile.” 

A\t a recent investigation into a strike, a senator from 
New Jersey asked a Catholic bishop from West Virginia 
what he thought brought about the feeling of the miners 
against the operators, and he answered gravely that “the 
fine homes on Front Street in Charleston had a lot to 
lo with it.” 

‘have an army of wealthy people in this country who, 
havvg “got theirs,” attempt to do penance for their 
qiic-Uonable methods of getting it by administering first 
uty labor. It satisfies the human craving for popular 
ap icuse without selling all their goods to give to the 
|} Thev are the Industrial Loafers of the World. 

is necessary to touch all these seemingly irrelevant 
ie crs in order to establish a psychology for strikes, and 
it | not be out of place to mention that we still have 
q few operators who, having convinced themselves 
(icy Muiners are unreasonable, work on the theory that it 
Is "st as easy to “get by” with a “raw deal” as to work 
0 eration. 


ado wit 


setkES VioLtatine Contracts ARE INEXPLICABLE 
ve going any further it might be well here to give 
‘oh’ vonerete examples of strikes. Of course there are 


biennial and triennial strikes to get contracts. 
N _'<pect and prepare for them; but I take it that the 
that are the most frequent and annoying are the 
“hcl aps when the miners throw down their tools after 
ther have agreed that they will not strike. 


At a certain 
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mine working under an agreement to take up all matters 
by arbitration and to suspend work under no circum- 
stances, a young man was questioned by the superintend- 
ent about a pump that he had maliciously broken. 

The employee added to the offense by becoming impu- 
dent to the superintendent and was discharged. Now the 
contract specifically stated that the right of discharge 
should not be questioned. The matter was taken up by 
the local union and a strike called. The management, 
hoping to establish cordial relations with the men, waived 
the company’s rights in the matter and reinstated the 
young man conditionally. Another strike was soon after 
narrowly averted because the pump was not also as speed- 
ily reinstated. 

Another mine was losing about 300 tons per month 
at the scales. The cars were reweighed in the presence 
of a committee, and it was found that the tare weight had 
to be reduced 70 lb. and that the company had been losing 
just that much on every car weighed. As the weighman 
was not eligible to the union, was supposed to look after 
the company’s interests in weighing, and had permitted 
the loss, he was replaced. The miners struck and would 
neither appoint a checkweighman nor allow the man 
whom the company appointed to weigh their cars. 

Another mine had a bad condition which could not be 
covered by the scale. This section was being. worked 
by contract after being refused at the scale price. The 
miners struck to have the work operated under the scale. 
Knowing that the real trouble was the objection to con- 
tracting, the management gave the contractor another job 
and offered the contract to the president and secretary 
of the local union. They accepted and there was no more 
“local” at that place. 

At a mine striving for a better output and not showing 
anv improvement, it was found that the motormen had 
virtually agreed to haul just so many trips per day. In- 
stead of discharging them, they were given the benefit of 
the doubt and changed to other work. A strike followed, 
and an adjustment was made only when a counter-charge 
of dishonest checking-off by the checkweighman was 
dropped. There was a suspicion that this charge had 
been brought in order to use it as a compromise, but that 
is not a matter of psychology. 

I regret that I cannot cite some example of a strike to 
remedy something “real raw” done by the company, for 
I suppose there are examples. Oh yes, I do recall one: 
A company was furnishing explosives to its miners and 
decided that it was a bad practice, which it was. The 
company ordered that it be discontinued and a new price 
be placed on the car, and the additional price was not 
enough by about one cent to cover the cost of explosives. 


How “BusHWHACKING” Is INTRODUCED TO NURTURE 
THE UNION 

Now there is a phase of strikes which, if noted, would 
swell the number to unknown proportions. It is what is 
known as “bushwhacking.” After a bloody attempt to 
organize a new field on the closed-shop basis, the U. M. W. 
of A. made a contract by which the union was recognized, 
but under which nonunion men might still work. By a 
system of stealing and breaking up tools and throwing 
rocks against houses at night, the nonunion men were 
induced either to leave the region or enter the union. 

The agreement also provided rates for future work with 
allowances for “inherited” rates. When a nearby mine 
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had some pillars to start the men began bushwhacking for 
the inherited rate of another mine, instead of the agreed 
regular rate. No one could be found to work the pillars. 
Finally work got so scarce and the pillars were so desir- 
able that some bolder spirits undertook to work them. In 
a few days they found their needles twisted around the 
posts, their axes ruined and the handles hacked out of 
their shovels. 

These instances can be multiplied and are of almost 
daily occurrence, but we started to build the psychology 
of strikes around the word “scab.” This word stands for 
the mental attitude back of all strikes. A traitor is bad 
enough, but a scab is a denegrate traitor and worthy of 
a thousand deaths. The scab always leaves a cicatrix. 
Once a scab always a scab. To the miner this stigma 
carries all the terrors of excommunication. To avoid any 
possible danger of this curse, the average miner will not 
only strike, but do violence to convince the doubters. 

It is not necessary to drag into the subject the stock-in- 
trade inconveniences in a coal camp—the living condi- 
tions. A group of camps often includes some where liv- 
ing conditions are better than others, yet the striking and 
bushwhacking does not follow the squalid conditions. 
As a matter of fact, the agitator usually succeeds in get- 
ting the best house and the best place in the mine. 

It is not necessary to be a traitor to be a scab. Strikes 
occur with frequency because it is so easy for a man to 
be denounced as if he were one. In some camps he can 
earn that cheerful title from any one of a hundred acts, 
ranging from speaking pleasantly to the boss to taking a 
man’s job when he is discharged. But there is one dead- 
line bevond which no miner can pass and escape excom- 
munication—that is, to work when the strike is called. 
That is the real reason why a strike is so easily started. it 
requires no further advertising than the word of two or 
three leaders. It is true that there is often much mum- 
mery of voting, etc., but the real deterrent is the cold 
fear of the word “scab.” The miner’s life is not a full 
life; each plavs to his limited audience, and the hiss of 
the audience means social death. 


NEVERTHELESS It Is Not WELL TO BE REACTIONARY 


Of course we must continue the good work of better- 
ing working conditions and the striving for a more cordial 
relation between company and men and the other refine- 
ments of operating, but these great waves of popular 
discontent come on like a squeeze in a mine, and for the 
same cause—things have been worked on the wrong sys- 
tem until the movement gets started. 

There is probably little real injustice done the miner 
by the operator today. In fact, labor seems to be getting 
more out of the investment than capital is, vet perhaps 
in years past, during the rapid development of coal, some 
inequalities existed that furnished seed for the agitator 
and the politician. The demand for labor made it easy 
cultivating, and we will be fortunate if it does not prove 
a crop of dragon’s teeth. 

The miner needs our sympathy, for where he may have 
been whipped with the whips of the operator, he is now 
chastised with the scorpions of a newer and greater 
bondage. The order of society is reversed, and instead of 
the sacrifice of the few to the comforts of the many, the 
miners are attempting to get revenge for supposed or real 
individual grievances by making the majority of their 
number suffer from strikes. Until they confine them- 
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selves to working for the cause instead of using the x: » jl 
as a weapon to thwart mine discipline in individual ¢ ss 
it seems likely that the frequency of petty strikes co} 
be avoided. 

There is too much evidence that they are tryin. to 
abolish penalties. The attitude is that no one sha}! |e 
held accountable for his acts save to the miners ¢)oy- 
selves, and the only penalties they seem willing to exact 
are those for “scabbing.” It is too artificial to be a staijle 
condition. The situation will have to get better or erow 
worse. 


New Coal-Washing Plant 


Plans for a new coal-washing plant to be erected on the 
campus of the University of Washington have been drawn 
up and submitted to the board of regents by Dean Milnor 
Roberts of the college of mines. Besides demonstrating 
coal-washing methods and machinery, the equipment and 
laboratory will be suitable for making carload tests for 
the coal operators of the state. Washing is one of the big 
problems of the coal industry in Washington, which busi- 
ness at present yields $8,500,000, leading all other min- 
eral products of the state. 

Some of the coals of Alaska also will be washed to 
prepare them for market or as a preliminary operation 
to coking. All other tests on coals, such as analyses, 
calorimeter tests and steam-boiler tests on carload lots, 
can be made with equipment now used in the college of 
mines. 

& 
Am Electric Tractor and Trailer 
for Handling Coal 
By FRANK C. PERKINS 

The accompanying illustration shows a large electric 
tractor and trailer, designed at Detroit, Mich., for the 
purpose of transporting fuel from coal yards to an 
electric-power plant. It may be stated that this trailer 

















DETROIT ELECTRIC TRAILER 
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is capable of carrying 12 tons of coal. It is loaded 11 the 
coal yards from a hopper, so that the time for loading and 
unloading is about 8 min. One round trip is made holy, 


and two or three carloads can be handled per day. The 
labor for transferring this coal is reduced to a minum 
as but one man is necessary for all the work. 

It is of interest to note that the tractor has a 1(()-iD. 
wheelbase and is of standard truck construction exept 
that the batteries are carried above instead of beime Ul 
derslung. This makes them easily accessible, an = 

The 


affords the proper weight over the traction wheels. 
tractor is fitted with 60 cells of Edison battery ane as 
plenty of capacity for this work. 
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lt is held by the owners that by using this car there has 
heen effected a saving of from 12c. to 15c. per ton over the 


rawn method previously used. They figure the 
‘ng cost, and include interest on the investment, 
sation, mechanical and electrical upkeep, body re- 


horse-t 
operat 


depr 


pairs and paint, fire insurance and taxes, driver’s wages, 
current for charging and garage expense. 

There is no doubt that the electric truck can be used to 
eyea’ advantage and with high economy, the batteries 


wing charged during the low-load periods of the day. 


Wasteful Coke Production 


\Vhile Germany is carefully conserving her resources 
by coking her fuel output in byproduct ovens to save the 
valuable tar, ammonia, gas and benzol, the United 
States is literally throwing away these useful products 
to the value of millions of dollars annually by the con- 
tinued use of the wasteful beehive oven. 

In 1914 the total output of coke in the United States, 
according to the Geological Survey, was 34,555,914 short 
tons, valued at $88,334,217. Of this 23,335,971 tons 
was made in beehive ovens, with an almost total loss 
of the byproducts, and 11,219,943 short tons was pro- 
duced in byproduct ovens, with a recovery of over $17,- 
500,000 worth of byproducts, or approximately $1.55 for 
each ton of coke. As there were over 23,000,000 tons 
of beehive coke made in 1914, and as the yield of coal 
in coke is less in beehive ovens than in byproduct ovens, 
the loss of byproducts from coal made into coke in the 
beehive ovens in 1914 was not less than $40,000,000. 
The slump in copper and other base metal smelting fol- 
lowing the declaration of war in August, 1914, was di- 
rectly responsible for a marked decrease in the coke 
production in the Rocky Mountain States. 

Compared with 1913 the decrease in coke output was 
11.715,616 tons, or 25 per cent. in quantity, and $40,- 
588.056, or 31.5 per cent. in value. The beehive and 
byproduct coke did not suffer equally in the decrease, 
the former falling off 10,248,859 tons, or 30.5 per cent. 
in quantity, and $30,030,371, or 37 per cent. in value, 
as compared with a decrease in byproduct coke of 1,494,- 
io. tons, or 11.8 per cent. in quantity, and $10,577,685, 
or 22 per cent. in value. 

Three states, Kentucky, Ohio and Washington, showed 

nses. These increases were all due to the operation 


Written Expressly for Coal Age 


HEY brung up one of the boys today— 
Or what there was left of him— 
A lifeless bundle of broken clay, 

\ terrible sight an’ grim. 


I'd seen him when he went down to work, 


Descendin’ into the dusty murk 
With a laugh an’ a joke fer me. 


SUE eee 
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Ballads of Ce 


The Chance Taker 2» Benton Bratey 


An’ now he’s done, an’ his job is through, 
An’ his body is lyin’ there, 

An’ he’ll look no more on the sky that’s blue An’ 
Or walk in the open air. 


They told him to timber the roof above, 

A-smilin’, an’ gay, an’ free, But he ‘‘guessed it would stay all right,” 

e An’ now he’s finished with life, an’ love. 
An’ pleasure, an’ work, an’ fight. 
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of byproduct plants, the building of which was begun 
in 1912 and 1913. The principal decreases were: Penn- 
sylvania, 8,495,051 tons; West Virginia, 1,044,790 tons; 
Virginia, 522,619 tons; Indiana, 450,373 tons; Illinois, 
434,385 tons, and New York, 301,116 tons. 

At the end of 1914 there were 99,755 ovens in the 
United States, of which 5809 were byproduct ovens and 
93,946 were beehive. Of the byproduct ovens 667, or 
11.5 per cent., were idle throughout the year, and 44,450, 
or 47.3 per cent., of the beehive ovens were idle. 

At the end of 1914 there were under construction 
644 new byproduct ovens and 605 new beehive ovens. 
During the year 71 byproduct ovens were abandoned, 
all of which it is expected will be replaced by others of 
the retort or distillation type, and 3603 beehive ovens 
were also abandoned. 

The following table gives the output in short tons of 
coke in the United States during 1914, by states: 


RIBDOGING 66h co Rice J,084, 349 Vitwittied << cccswecss 780,984 
COIOFEGO coc ccccesees 666,083 Washington ........ 84,923 
GQEGUeIe <.c cewccncees 24,517 West Virginia....... 1,427,962 
Pi ij) Oe eee 1,425,168 Maryland re weet 
RUNQRNIRUNEES 6. oes: wae ames a6 2,276,652 Massachusetts .... | 
WEGICUGES. cc bt vewsece 443,959 Michigan ......... 2,222,134 
INGW SONSGY . 66 cece ics 255,286 Minnesota ........ | 
New Mexico......... SGa bee GUM 6.5 cc ccewses | 
NOW PORN 666 ceees 457,370 Wisconsin ........ } 
31) 0 Aer ener 521,638 ———__—_ 
Pennsylvania ....... 20,258,393 MRR fa a.e xletelc acetates 34,555,914 
TOMNGSSEE .ccceccecs 264,127 

# 


British Regulation of Prices 


The newly passed British act limiting prices at the 
pit mouth, says Commerce Reports, is intended to affect 
domestic supplies, and exports are not within its provi- 
sions. Out of the 55,000,000 tons of coal annually pro- 
duced in the South Wales coal field 37,000,000 tons are 
shipped abroad in normal times; hence the act will apply 
to considerably less than half the output. The price of 
export coal is, however, limited in effect by the license 
to export required for each cargo. For the six months 
ending June 30, 1915, the total coal exports from South 


Wales ports were 10,000,000 tons of 2240 lb. Exports 
for the first half of 1914 were 14,500,000 tons. This 


apparent falling off of 50 per cent. is actually much less, 
for shipments on Admiralty account are not reported. 

Nevertheless, refusal of licenses, high freights, short- 
age of coal and high prices for coal have greatly reduced 
shipments to Argentina, Brazil, Egypt and neutral Euro- 
pean countries. 


* 
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He made a gamble with death—an’ lost— 
An’ life is the bet he paid; 

wife an’ children must bear the cost 

Of the careless game he played. 


There’s a husband lost an’ a father gone, 
An’ a good friend dead an’ done, 

Because of a chance that he would take on— 
An’ a needless risk he run! 
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SYNOPSIS—The Western Federation of Miners 
and the United Mine Workers of America will not 
amalgamate. An improvement in labor conditions 
may result in Ohio from the general development 
of the coal business. Strikes have recently been 
called in other states because of an idle rumor that 
wages would be lowered and because men formerly 
employed in a mine now idle are not given employ- 
ment in one which is still working. 





The committee appointed by the United Mine Workers of 
America at the Indianapolis convention met with another 
committee appointed by the Western Federation of Miners, 
and on July 28 decided against amalgamation. The Federa- 
tion representatives were Dean W. Selfridge, Joseph Gorman 
and J. B. Rankin; those of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica were Frank Farrington, Adam Wilkinson and Robert H. 
Harlin. 

The latter group made a separate pronunciamento supple- 
menting the joint report. This declared that the relations 
with the Federation were perfectly friendly and that reasons 
of policy alone prevented union. It further recited in proof 
of this unquestioned amity that the two labor organizations 
had for many years exchanged union cards. 


Cause for Optimism in Ohio Coal Circles 


It is likely that the Ohio situation will soon clear itself, 
for the marked improvement of business will probably make 
it possible to reopen many mines now idle and work them 
at a low margin of profit. This will be regarded as a triumph 
of the union’s contention that the rates are fair, but the 
trouble will be duplicated all over again as soon as the new 
seale is signed throughout the rest of the country and busi- 
ness falls back to its normal volume. It is largely the threat 
of a strike in the spring which is giving tone to the coal 
trade. 

The Public Utilities Commission is expected to be a long 
time deciding on the rates to be ordered. This body in its 
previous session on the coal rates cases ended Aug. 6 defi- 
nitely decided that it would not permit the railroads to offer 
as a defense the fact that. mining conditions and prices of 
production as between Ohio and outside coal fields are re- 
sponsible for the present inactivity in the Ohio mines rather 
than exorbitant freight rates. The railroads were preparing 
to make this a basis for their defense against a reduction 
in rates. If it had been admitted, it would have lengthened 
the sessions, as well as caused a verdict based on improper 
premises. 

In ruling out this evidence Chairman Waltermire de- 
clared that the only question before the commission is, ‘Are 
freight rates on coal within the state unreasonable and dis- 
criminatory?” He declared that side issues would not aid 
the commission in answering this question. 

At the same session the commission permitted Professor 
Frank A. Ray of the mining-engineer department of the 
Ohio State University to testify that only 6 per cent. of the 
available coal supply of Ohio has been mined. He declared 
that the coal production in the state had steadily increased 
from 19,500,000 tons in 1900 to 36,000,000 tons in 1913. The 
amount produced last year was less than 15,000,000, though 
the same freights were charged by the railroads as in pre- 
vious years. It was in this manner that an attempt was 
made to prove that the wage scale was the variable which put 
Chio out of the coal market and not the freight rates charged 
by the railroads. 

On the other hand, the commission allowed the miners to 
put in their testimony, a statement of the property valua- 
tions submitted last year by the railroads for purposes of 
taxation, and also to show what the rates were from West 
Virginia to points on Lake Erie. Even after the commis- 
sion makes its ruling, distant as that date may be, the case 
may be taken up to the Federal Supreme Court by the min- 
ers if the decision goes against them. 


The Dilemma Troubling the Ohio Railroads 


The railroads are on the horns of a dilemma. If they state 
that they cannot haul Ohio coal for lower rates, then it will 
be argued that they are discriminating against the coal of 
Ohio by giving West Virginia a rate which is unprofitable to 
them. If, on the other hand, they say the West Virginia rate 
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is profitable, the Ohio coal mine owners and miners wili ask, 
“Why then charge so much for hauling Ohio coal?” 

The coal operators and the union are trying to prove that 
2 mills per ton mile is the cost of hauling on the road from 
Armitage to Toledo, and consequently the profit is 4\-. per 
ton on the whole trip. The railroads put the cost at 3 mills 
per ton, and Attorney Wilson for the Hockiug Valley Ry. de- 
clares that the records in the State Tax Commissioner’s office 
prove that this is so. 

The Wheeling Creek and Blaine mines of the Lorain Coa] 
& Dock Co., near Bellaire, Ohio, have resumed work. The 
former has been idle for 19 months, and the latter has been 
twice on strike within 30 days. The first trouble i: the 
Blaine mine, it will be remembered, was about the installa- 
tion of mine-run scales, while the more recent disagreement 
was about the checkweighman. 

The Marietta Chamber of Commerce has shipped a carload 
of cabbage to the idle miners at Glouster. The cabbage was 
donated by Muskingum Valley farmers. Typhoid has broken 
out among the miners in that town. 

An attempt is being made to increase the amount of (Ohio 
coal sold in Ohio, the state consuming 60,000,000 tons a year 
and producing only 37,000,000. It is said that the Ohio State 
University, of Columbus, rejected Bailey Run coal because 
West Virginia coal could be bought for 7c. a ton cheaper. 
If the Ohio coal had received the preference, the Bailey 
Run mine might have been run 30 days longer. The contract 
is for 15,000 tons, and the Governor is endeavoring to find out 
if the contract is irrevocable. 


A Strike in West Virginia in the Panhandle District 


Just across the Ohio River from Bellaire, Ohio, near 
Moundsville, Marshall County, W. Va., a small strike involy- 
ing 80 men arose from an idle rumor that M. J. McQuade, 
who at the time of the calling of the strike was in Peunsyl- 
vania, had determined to reduce wages and had so announced 
to one of the miners. The plant is owned by the Ben Frank- 
lin Coal Co., and most of the coal is used at the Riverside 
mine of the National Tube Co. 

It was alleged that the loading rate was to be cut from 
46% to 438c., and the undercutting rate from 12% to llc. On 
Mr. McQuade’s return with assurances that no cut was con- 
templated, the strike ended. It seemed likely to become of 
long duration because while the men were on strike they de- 
cided to ask that they be paid for yardage and that William 


Martin be selected as checkweighman. 


The Right of Transference to a Working Mine Is Contested 


In Kansas 1200 miners employed by the Sheridan Coal Co. 
and other small subsidiaries walked out on Aug. 3. The 
trouble appears to have arisen from a clause in the cortract 
which promised to give work in the other mines of the same 
company to the men in any mine which may be shut down. 
The question has arisen whether the W. B. McCormick Coal 
Co. operation at Mulberry, Kan., is so related to that of the 
Sheridan Coal Co. at that same place that the men if rendered 
idle at one mine are entitled to work at the other. 

The damage suit of the Coronado Coal Co., ete. vs. the 
United Mine Workers of America was again presented before 
Judge Youmans in the Federal court Aug. 2. The issue was 
argued and submitted on the demurrer of the plaintiff's 
amended complaint. The damages claimed are for $427,820.77, 


but as the law requires triple damages in such cases, it is 
expected that the award will be for $1,283,462.31. 

In the anthracite region of Pennsylvania, John P. \Vhite 
has continued his canvass for union members, urgins that 
John P. Mitchell and J. T. Lewis failed to get the miners what 
they wanted for lack of adequate support and because the 
men would not join the union in sufficient numbers. 

More Men Will Be Tried in Colorado 

The trial for murder of Edward Doyle of the United Mine 
Workers, William Hickey, secretary of the State Federation of 
Labor, Joe Potestio, John O’Connor and John Cassidy, officers 
of the Louisville and Lafayette local miners’ unions in Roulder 
County, Colo. respectively, is set for Aug. 23. An attempt has 
been made to quash the indictments on the ground ‘it the 
district attorney was not properly elected to office. T!'s plea 
was overruled by Judge Neil. 

Many speeches are being made to bring pressure “— 

otne 


authorities to release John R. Lawson and to prever* : 
men from suffering the same penalty. The case of i.awso 


has been compared to that of Charles Becker, tli — 
lieutenant in New York City. Lawson, like Becker, «id ee 
iity 


murder anybody, but the jury believed he was sv 
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og and causing murder. John P. White has made many 


pone ; in the anthracite region before audiences not wholly 
composed of miners. In all of these he has condemned the 
conviction of Lawson in unsparing terms. The plea for the 
defense of Lawson has been the more forceful because that 
strike leader was formerly a resident of Locust Gap, North- 
umberiand County, Penn. President Gompers of the American 
Federstion of Labor has also issued a denunciation of the 
conviction. He appeared at a meeting in Philadelphia with 
Giffc Pinchot, formerly chief of the Bureau of Forestry; 
Frank Morrison, secretary of the Federation; William Green, 
secretary of the United Mine Workers of America, and the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Zane Batten, chairman of the Church Federa- 
tion. This meeting ina resolution denounced “the coal com- 
pa for their flagrant dominance of the government and 
co in various parts of Colorado” and urged the removal 
of Judge Granby Hillyer Attorneys for John R. Lawson 


ealed to the Colorado Supreme Court on Aug. 3 for a 

new trial 

Pages from a Miner’s Notebook; 
The Script System 

The “scrip system” in vogue in many coal camps of the 
country has received much publicity during the last year. 
Many articles have appeared in the public press, written 
no doubt by men who have never actually handled a five- 
cent piece of scrip, but have gained their knowledge of the 
“iniquitous” system from some disgruntled employee 
condemning the system heartily. I have never availed 
myself of this easy method of getting beer money between 
pays, but I have heard it damned and reviled times 
without number by those very ones who seemingly are 
most willing to take advantage of it when their supply 
of cash runs short—which usually is not long after pay- 
day. There may be many evils connected with the sys- 
tem—evils promoted by the shiftlessness of those who 
draw scrip. As to that I will not say, but today I wit- 
nessed one of the good points of the system. 

One of the men formerly employed here who went on 
strike moved his large family back here the other day. 
He had been out of work for 18 months through no 
fault of his own except an abhorrence of being called a 
“scab.” and his family of six were actually suffering. 
He moved back into the same house he occupied before 


the strike, but his once-thriving little garden was mostly 
Weeds, and the weeds had taken possession of his neat 
graveled walks from gate to front door and from back 
door to coalhouse. He was practically destitute. There 
Was vot sufficient food in the meager load of stuff he 


bvucht back for three good meals for himself, who needed 
I » work, let alone his wife and five children. 

‘is on the night shift and went hungry to work that 
| greeted him as I came off shift, and he returned 
Mi ereeting with cheery words, but I saw tears in his 
ev We had known each other well in more prosperous 
( id had been friendly through the lean days now 
coe. But he did not ask for assistance, and knowing 
| ' did not offer help. Not so my wife. Scarcely had 

his house when six steaming plates of soup with 

- bread and such other food as our scanty larder 
( «lford were on their way to the house that is once 
© become a home in reality as well as in word. 

is.a sympathy between mothers of children that 

“es any similar emotion between man and man. 

. ant getting away from the subject. My friend 

that night. He worked last night. And today 

Was allowed to draw scrip. Not much, but sufficient 
i ile food for himself and family the remainder of 
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[ greeted him as I came off shift. He returned my 
greeting cheerfully as before, but there is another look 
in his eyes; the gaunt, drawn look has disappeared from 
his face. He is a man again. The “iniquitous” scrip 
system has enabled him to supply the necessities of life 
to his family without the charity of his friends and with- 
out the privation that would have been forced on them 
had he been compelled to wait for payday. He is already 
providing the necessities; his first pay will bring again 
some of the luxuries. 

Let those who will, curse the scrip system. My friend 
and I will not argue, I warrant, but we have learned 
another lesson. 

Raised Platform for Ash 
Removal 


At one of the mines near Brier Hill, Penn., the 
ashes from the boilers were formerly loaded into wheel- 
barrows and wheeled to a pile 30 or 40 ft. away. The 
ashes were allowed to accumulate here for several weeks, 
when a horse and wagon would be pressed into service 
to haui them to the dump. 

This necessitated the handling of the ashes twice, and 
in addition the unsightly pile was always in evidence. 

Through the erection of a raised platform, as shown 
in the accompanying sketch, the ashes are now wheeled 
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THE RAISED PLATFORM FOR LOADING ASHES INTO 
MINE CARS 

















and dumped directly into pit cars and are then hauled 
into*the mines and utilized as ballast on the haulage 
roads. 

The ground around the boiler house is now always in 
a neat and clean condition, and the cost of handling the 
ashes has been reduced. 

& 

When Property Becomes a “Coal Mine”—In a suit for death 
of a miner, the jury was warranted in finding that the place 
where the accident occurred had become a “coal mine”? within 
the meaning of the Illinois laws, which provide for the in- 
spection of operated mines, where shafts had been sunk, 
entries driven and coal had been removed, although the mine 
haa not been put in complete order for the employment of 
the larger force of men which it was intended to employ 
when additional appliances should have been installed. (Illi- 
nois Supreme Court, Hakanson vs. La Salle County Carbon 
Coal Co., 170 Southwestern Reporter 617.) 
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New Anthracite Rate 





SY NOPSIS—The new cut in the anthracite 
freight rates is one of the most sweeping decisions, 
as affecting the hard-coal industry, that has yet 
been rendered. 





Herewith is presented a summary of the principal 
points covered in the decision of the I. C. C. in the an- 
thracite rate case as abstracted from the Boslon News 
Bureau, Philadelphia News Bureau and other sources. 
In its decision the commission holds: 

1. That the rates on anthracite coal from producing 
districts in Pennsylvania to the tidewater ports and certain 
Eastern interior points are unreasonable. 

2. That the carriers, by means of trackage arrangements 
and the free transportation to junction points in the min- 
ing region of coal exchanged by their allied coal companies, 
have extended the advantage of intra-line transportation 
to their coal companies to the prejudice of other ship- 
pers. 

3. That concessions and offsets granted by the carriers to 
their allied coal companies in the form of interest charges, 
royalty earnings, the use of valuable property and inade- 
quate rentals, the free use of the carriers’ funds and 
credits are as pernicious as direct cash rebates. Such 
concessions and offsets are unlawful. 

4. That lateral allowances paid to a coal shipper in ac- 
cord with an agreement alleged to be additional use for a 
facility furnished by the shipper are unlawful rebates. 

5. That with but few exceptions the railroads own the 
entire outstanding stock of the coal companies whose prod- 
uct they transport. 

The changes in anthracite rates are summarized in 
the following: 


COMPARISON OF THE OLD AND NEW RATES 
Prepared Sizes Steam Sizes 
Old N 





Old New ew 
Del., Lacka. & Western: 
Hoboken (tidewater).... $1.60 $1.45 $1.45 $1.35 
Paterson, IN. J... .sccccses 1.60 1.45 1.45 1.23 
PBT. ING. 6 sce dns aicwews 1.£0 1.40 1.45 1.30 
Binghamton, N. Y....... 1.65 -90 1.50 .82 
SS ee. eae eee 1.65 1.25 1.50 Lbs 
Corning, N.. ¥....5.0«. rms |.) 1.35 1.65 1.27 
Py 2) SS | i 2.00 1.60 1.75 1.40 
Lees es Se eee 1.90 1.40 1.65 1.22 
of TSS a eae 2.00 1.50 se 1.31 
Lehigh Valley: 
Jersey City (tidewater). $1.60 $1.45 $1.45 $1.35 
Newark. No J.-.c62snceves. 260 1.45 1.40 1.30 
WAVOIly.. Neo Vie ces cusses 1.65 1245 1.10 1.05 
ERROR. iy Rivas s<ecew wwe 1.65 1.45 1.50 1.32 
ORO NG Biss s.6 00d eaaw ws 2.00 1.95 1.75 i Pe fF 
Rochester, N. Y......... 1.90 1.80 1.65 1.61 
Erie R.R.: 
Jersey City (tidewater)... $1.60 $1.45 $1.45 $1.35 
Paterson, N. J 1.60 1.35 1.45 1.22 
Newark, N. J 1.60 1.40 1.45 1.30 
Middletown, N 1.60 1.05 1.45 95 
Hornell, N. Y 2.00 1.60 1.75 1.40 
Rochester, N. 2.00 1.85 1.75 1.61 
Central R.R. of N. J.: 
Jersey City (tidewater)... $1.65 $1.60 $1.40 $1 
ES ES aD OP ae 1.55 1.40 1.40 30 
Somerville, N. J......... 1.55 1.20 1.40 1 
Delaware & Hudson: 
WL 0 eS Ae ere $1.65 $0.85 $1.40 $0.92 
hs | ES I Gee ean 1.65 .90 1.40 a0 
i SE Se ee 1.75 1.20 1.50 1.03 
A Re eae 1.95 1.60 1.60 1.31 
REM IE 6 Go soos ovence & Eh 1.95 1.60 1.60 1.31 


Rates for intermediate points will be arranged on a sim- 
ilar basis. A different schedule of rates is given on ship- 
ments consigned free on board vessels or for reshipment 
by water. Under this class of shipments Jersey Central 
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ecision 

rates of $1.55 on prepared sizes and $1.40 on smaller 
sizes to Elizabethport, N. J., are reduced to $1.40 and 
$1.30 respectively. Reductions for other roads on such 
shipments are: 

Philadelphia & Reading to Port Reading, N. Y., from 
$1.55 and $1.40 to $1.40 and $1.30. 

Lehigh Valley to Perth Amboy, N. J., from $1.55 and 
$1.40 to $1.40 and $1.30. 

{rie Railroad to Weehawken, N. J., from $1.60 and 
$1.45 to $1.45 and $1.35. 

Joint rates by Erie and New York, Susquehanna & 
Western to Undercliff, N. J., from $1.60 and $1.45 to 
$1.45 and $1.35. 

Joint rates by Wilkes-Barre & Eastern and New York, 
Susquehanna & Western to Undercliff from $1.60 and 
$1.45 to $1.45 and $1.35. 

Lackawanna to New York lighterage stations from 
$1.58 and $1.43 to $1.45 and $1.35. Ontario & Western to 
Weehawken, N. J., from $1.60 and $1.45 to $1.45 and 
$1.35. 

Joint rates of Delaware & Hudson, Erie and Susque- 
hanna to Weehawken from $1.60 and $1.45 to $1.45 and 
$1.35. 

Joint rates of Delaware & Hudson with Ontario & 
Western to Weehawken, N. J., from $1.60 and $1.45 to 
$1.45 and $1.35. : 

Joint rates for Delaware & Hudson, Lackawanna, the 
Pennsylvania and Northern Central to South Amboy from 
$1.55 and $1.40 to $1.40 and $1.30. 


Tue TRADE AND THE ORDER 





The effect of the order has upset trade calculations. At 
best the outlook was not encouraging, but the consequent 
uncertainty as to great matters has made the immediate 
future of the distribution and price of coal dubious. ‘The 
demand for coal at the moment is light, but this might 
have been changed materially in the next few weeks. 

Old observers now expect that coal dealers and consum- 
ers will be distracted by the new prospect, and will make 
sparing purchases, and await a clearing of the situation. 
Whether the companies go into court or whether the com- 
mission’s order goes into effect on Oct. 1, the consumer of 
coal will be in doubt as to the proper course to take as 
to the autumn requirements and will naturally restrict 
operations, 

Under the usual rule the consumer will pay the bill, but 
it will not be done in a hurry, pending developments 
which will be perplexing and mystifying to every one. [he 
trade has other matters of interest before it, inclu: ing 
the wage scale and new and stronger competitio: of 
bituminous following the Interstate Commission’s 0) ler. 

A leading official of one of the largest coal com: nies 
says the decision will have no effect on the pric« paid 
hy consumer. The companies which suffer by decre®:2 of 
income from transportation will, through coal companies 
in which they are interested, increase the price of al at 
the pit mouth. The consumer will pay the same amount 
on line or at tide as he has been doing. In effect thers will 
be no real results in cheapening of the commodity. | ’cla- 
ware & Hudson Coal Co., Pennsylvania Coal Co. 0: the 
Frie, Coxe Bros. & Co. and Lehigh Valley Coal Co. invest- 
ments of Lehigh Valley R.R., Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
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Coa! Co. of Jersey Central and others will benefit and the 
railroads will not suffer. Coal men are thus disposed to 

less seriously than at first the supposedly drastic 
ty of the decision. 


view 
quali 
OFFICIAL OPINIONS ON THE DECISION 


President L. F. Loree of the Delaware & Hudson Co. 
cpiticized the Interstate Commerce Commission in a 
statement he issued on the anthracite-rate decision. He 
criticizes the commission for the way its investigations 
were conducted and suggests that the loss in revenues 
will not be restricted to the coal-carrying roads, but will 
extend to the other Eastern roads. President Loree in 
part said: 

~The carriers believed that it would tend toward a clear 
understanding of the problem of anthracite transportation 
it the commission could be induced to go to the anthracite 
region and personally to witness some at least of the prin- 
cipal operations incident thereto. An invitation was ac- 
cordingly extended, through counsel, but the commission 
failed to avail itself of the opportunity. 

“The best year of the last 16 for the anthracite carriers, 
as shown by the financial results of their operations, was 
the year 1907. In that year the net corporate income, af- 
ter paving wages, other operating expenses, taxes and in- 
terest upon indebtedness, averaged only 7.41% of the cost 
of their properties, while in 1914, the worst year, it fell 
to 5.06%. 

Gross RECEIPTS OF THE RAILWays 


“Omitting the Pennsylvania system, the total gross re- 
ceipts from all operating sources of the other railways 
serving the anthracite region in 1913 was $274,593,886, 
and no less than $85,618,436 of this aggregate, or 31.6%, 
came from the transportation of anthracite. Disregarding 
their passenger business, which all authorities agree does 
not produce an adequate return upon the property used 
in the public service, it appears that 44.9% of the freight 
receipts of these railroad companies was derived from 
anthracite.” 

Vice-President Loomis of the Lackawanna said: “The 
practices which the commerce conmimission has scored 


~o severely were corrected more than a year ago. The 
reduction in rates does not affect Lackawanna so severely 
as those roads whose traffic runs almost entirely to tide- 
water, like the Reading and the Jersey Central. The rul- 


ii of the commission is entirely arbitrary, and there is 
io appeal. It is interesting to note that the long investi- 
getion by the commerce commission was not started be- 
wise of the complaint of any shipper, but was carried out 
oi the commission’s own initiative.” 

resident F. D. Underwood 6f the Erie says: “If the 
recuction of the coal rate goes to the consumer the gain 
to them is apparent. But should it go as it has in the 
p> to the middleman, we have the spectacle of the owners 


0’ railway securities being robbed for the benefit of the 
(cccer. In other words, it simply means taking the money 
0. ‘he many for the benefit of the few. This is a ruth- 
: - unnecessary proceeding, giving a serious blow to all 
lNvestors, among which are savings banks and insurance 
cOhipanies,” 

‘t is understood on excellent authority that the an- 
thracite roads will appeal this decision and carry the 


matter through the courts. In this event the new sched- 


Wes nay not become effective for some time. 
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The Trend of Conditions on 
New Contracts 


July and August are usually very dull months for 
contracts, and this year is no exception. The Narragan- 
sett Electric Lighting Co., Providence, R. I., placed its 
contract early in August for 40,000 tons of New River 
with the Eastern Coal Co., of Providence, but the latter, 
by reason of location, is the only dealer in position to 
name a favorable price and the award was not in any way 
significant. It is understood it was closed on practically 
the same basis as last year. 

Except for this order not a fair-sized piece of whole- 
sale business has been placed in New England since July 
15 that is in any way significant. A few large buyers, 
mostly in the textile industry, have refrained from mak- 
ing comprehensive contracts, and thus far they have ar- 
ranged for current requirements in the open market. Pur- 
chasers of this kind will not make contracts until they 
are satisfied that the low point of the season has been 
reached. The supply of water power has a material 
bearing on probable:consumption, and the uncertainty over 
water freights along the coast is another important factor. 

The orders placed the past month were almost exclusive- 
ly of the municipal or county or state character. As a 
whole the awards have beett.on about the same price level 
as in 1914, there being no pronounced trend either way. 
Aside from special cases, private concerns in New England 
seldom enter the market for contract at this season. The 
pressure is all for contracts as early in the year as possible, 
and from July 1 ordinarily there are only fugitive items 
to report. So far as 1915 is concerned, the record of the 
year is about made up, particularly on what are known 
as the comprehensive orders. 

B 
Exports from Philadelphia 

The port of Philadelphia is enjoying a boom owing to 
the vast quantities of material being exported to foreign 
shores, not only to the belligerent nations, but to those 
countries whose ordinary sources of supply have been cut 
off. One of the commodities greatly contributing to this 
increase is bituminous coal. For the six months ended 
June 30 the shipments totaled 406,963 tons, or a gain 
of over 30 per cent. For the three-month period ending 
with June there was exported 290,340 tons, being a gain of 
125 per cent. The July tonnage will approximate 160,- 
000, while last July less than 50,000 tons was shipped. 

Most of the cargoés are destined to Italy, France, Spain, 
Brazil, Norway, Argentine Republic and Chile. These 

countries heretofore received the bulk of their supply from 
Wales, France and Belgium, but they have all been com- 
pelled to seek other sources since England has practically 
placed an embargo on coal, while the fields of France and 
Belgium are held by the German army. Inquiries are re- 
ceived daily for American coal, but difficulty is experienced 
in securing sufficient ships, and the rate is high. This scar- 
city of vessel tonnage has resulted in many boats, that 
were practically worn out being refitted. 

The bunker coal men who were deprived of the greater 
portion of their trade by the withdrawal of many of the. 
merchant ships are taking advantage of the opportunity 
for an outlet for their coal in the rapidly developinz 
bunker trade that has arisen in connection with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 
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An Indicator for Fire BucKets 

The accompanying illustration shows an ordinary fite 
bucket equipped with a simple and convenient contrivance 
for showing the amount of water it contains. The de- 
vice consists of a cork or metallic float with a stiff wire 
spindle passed through it, on the top of which is fastened 
a triangular piece of sheet tin or aluminum, painted and 
lettered in colors that will contrast with the surroundings. 





A SIMPLE FIRE-BUCKET INDICATOR 


This indicator saves the watchman from climbing on work- 
benches, up posts or the sides of the walls to see that the 
water buckets are properly filled, as insurance associations 
require. 

When the bucket is full, the sign is visible for a con- 
siderable distance, but when the water has evaporated so 
that the bucket is only partly filled, the float disappears 
below the rim. These floats would also be an aid to the 
insurance inspectors when visiting plants which have 
adopted these simple devices.—C. D. Parkhurst, in Amer- 
ican Machinist, July 22, 1915. 
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Westerm Rate Case Decision 


The new decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the Western rate case denied the request of the car- 
riers for increased freight rates on a majority of the 
schedules under consideration, but allowed certain in- 
creases. It particularly admitted the contention of the 
Illinois coal operators to the effect that their interests 
would be injured by an increase in coal rates to points in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota as well as the Dakotas. The 
opinion was advanced that the cost of hauling coal to Wis- 
consin and Minnesota justified increases in rates, but that 
it did not justify an increase in the Dakota rates. In sug- 
gesting increases in the lake rates it says: 

“From other facts of record it appears that past in- 
creases in rates from Illinois, without corresponding in- 
creases in the rates from the docks, have resulted in rela- 
tively lessening the amount shipped from the Illinois 
mines.” 

The greatest fight during the hearings on the proposed 
increases centered around the rates on grain products, live 


stock, packing-house products and coal. The rai! roads 
lost in every instance except on the coal rates. Eve. this 
was only a partial victory, inasmuch as the increases {9 
South Dakota territory were not allowed, and the com. 
mission suggested that the lake rates from Pittsburg 
should be increased in proportion to the advance in yates 
from Illinois territory. How much the carriers will profit 
through this decision, especially on coal, is uncertain 
and problematical, but they are generaily dissatisfied with 
the outcome. 

While there has not yet been sufficient time to thorouzh- 
ly digest the decision, it is evident that the commission has 
made rulings decidedly adverse to the Western coal inter- 
ests. The effect will be to eliminate, in a large measure, 
all but the very best Western fuels from the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul markets. They have always been very nearly 
on a parity with eastern coals via tho Lakes, and the differ- 
ential against the Illinois product in the “Twin Cities” 
will now be about 10c. per ton. It is apparent the docks 
will benefit materially, unless the Western operators elect 
to sell their coal below cost of production. 

Both the coal shippers and railroads are disgruntled 
with the decision, and it is possible the rail interests will 
ask for a rehearing. It is quite evident that the Illinois 
operators will lose a large slice of territory in which their 
coals have been sold and in which they have been market- 
ing an increased tonnage for several years past. Promi- 
nent southern Illinois coal operators are of the opinion 
that the commission has brushed aside all protests of the 
coal men and decided in favor of the roads, and the atti- 
tude of the commission contrasts sharply with its opinion 
made but a few months ago in regard to freight rates in 
the Eastern territory. 
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Annual Meeting of American 
Mining Congress 
The annual meeting of the American Mining Congress 


will be held at San Francisco beginning Monday, Sept. 20, 
and the American Mine Safety Association will also have 


its meeting in the same city on Sept. 23 and 24. The 
week beginning Sept. 20 should see more mining men 
in San Francisco than in a long time. The headquarters 
of the Mining Congress will be in the Palace Hotel, and 
delegates and members will receive special rates of _ a 

yer days 


day for a room occupied by two persons and $4 
for one person. 

Carl Scholz, president of the congress, intends t9 make 
up a party of possibly 15 to 20 members and their /vmilies 
to occupy a special car leaving Chicago at 10 a.m., dept 
15, on the Rocky Mountain Limited, which wi’ reach 


Denver at 2:45 p.m. the next day; leave Denv-r at d 
o’clock that evening on the Union Pacific road, «rvs 
at Salt Lake City the next day at noon; rem: there 
over night and leave on the early morning train or Sal 
Francisco, arriving at destination Sunday rns 
Sept. 19. . 
Any Eastern coal or mining men desiring to | this 
party should advise Mr. Scholz in Chicago as what 
space they will require, so that suitable accom atiol® 
consisting of compartments and drawing room '!!2 - 
provided in a special car. Since a large attenda ©! “t 
viven 0 


pected, as early notice as possible should be 
reservations desired. 
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Explosibility of Coal Dust 


A coal dust with a high percentage of moisture is not 
necessarily inexplodible though it has been frequently 
asseried that it is. The tests of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines have shown that a certain coal dust from 
Utah with nearly 15 per cent. of moisture will explode 
with a rise in pressure far greater than that obtained on 


exploding some of the coal dusts of West Virginia con- 
taining less than 1 per cent. of moisture. The water in 


that Utah coal does not appear to make it safe. That, at 
least, is the testimony of experiments on a laboratory 
scale. 

In the Utah coal mentioned there is much volatile mat- 
ter, but in that from West Virginia far less, and the great 
quantity of bituminous matter in the first coal appears 
to overcome the immunity from inflammation which might 
otherwise result from the presence of uncombined mois- 
ture. 

But all immature coals contain not only much water, 
hut also much volatile matter, so it is not safe to suggest 
that immature coals are safe; and on the other hand, 
there is abundant evidence that while mature coals are 
not easily inflammable in laboratory experiments and 
do not generate high pressures, yet in actual tests, when 
dusts are detonated, the dusts from such mature coal can 
produce most disastrous effects ; for being able to generate 
the maximum heat, they assure the greatest possible ex- 
pansion and the highest pressures. 

‘The safety of Montana coal mines from explosions has 


heen ascribed to the presence of moisture in the coal, 
aud it is true that the water content of the samples 
wf coal that have been investigated is high, while the in- 
flammability is abnormally low. But while the moisture 
is possibly a cause it is not the sole reason for the safety 
of the dust. Apparently its nonfriability is not an im- 
portant cause either, for even when ground fine for in- 
flansuability tests the dust generates little pressure on 
iniaimmation by an electric current. 

‘two Montana dusts tested by the Bureau of Mines 
were reasonably low in ash, and there is not a hint of 
the :cason why they should be so resistant to inflamma- 
tio. Until more is known and until the value of the tests 
o! i ammation as a true index of explosibility is proved, 
it is yest perhaps to sit on the fence and declare that we 
(do 1. know why one dust explodes with ease and violence 
i coother dust with difficulty and without energy. All 
we. snow is that it is almost impossible to explode under 
Worsug conditions a mineralized carbon dust like an- 
thracite. 

urther evidence of the explosibility of substances 
“Ol \uing moisture it may be added that no difficulty has 
bee. found in exploding the dusts of grain, by intention 
“roy accident. These dusts all appear to contain from 6 
to 10 per cent. of moisture, and some also as much as 16 


per ont. of ash. But these impurities do not prevent 
“uc vusts from the sudden propagation of flame. 
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If the reader will consult “The Explosibility of Grain 
Dusts,” by David J. Price and Harold H. Brown, of the 
Millers’ Committee of Buffalo, N. Y., he will find that 
yellow corn with 10.06 per cent. of moisture ignited at 
1025 deg. C., while oats with only 6.79 per cent. of mois- 
ture resisted ignition till raised to 1280 deg. C. The 
yellow corn to which we have referred when exploded at 
1200 deg. C., gave a maximum pressure 1.83 times that 
of Pittsburgh standard coal dust, the highest pressure 
observed ; but when a drier wheat dust with about 7 per 
cent. of moisture exploded at that same temperature, 
despite its dryness, it only gave, roughly, half the pressure. 
So a moisture-laden carbohydrate is not without its dan- 
gers. Though moisture probably is a protection it is not 
an unquestionable guarantee of safety. 

& 
The Wasteful Yet Economic 
Beehive Oven 

Much has been said in recent years concerning the 
wastefulness of coking coal in beehive ovens. To this sub- 
ject much space has been devoted in the public press, both 
technical and popular. The major portion of coke made 
in this country has been and still is burned in beehive 
rather than in byproduct ovens. In this respect the in- 
dustry presents a marked coutrast to the practice in some 
other countries, Germany in particular. 

Wasteful as our methods may appear, it should be borne 
in mind that the coke industry, like all other industries, 
makes permanent progress through economic expediency 
only. When circumstances are such that an attractive divi- 
dend may be earned on a given investment, regardless 
of whether the sum involved be one dollar or a hundred 
million dollars, it is reasonably certain that the invest- 
ment will be made. Byproduct coke ovens cost more 
money than do beehive ovens. They are, however, be- 
ing built about as rapidly as good engineering economics 
will justify their erection. 

In considering the replacement of beehive ovens by those 
of the byproduct variety one important fact should not 
be overlooked—that: is, the most bulky as well as, under 
ordinary circumstances, most valuable byproduct evolved 
in cOking in the retort oven is the gas. Unless this can 
be used at or near the oven, either in some industrial 
process or for domestic purposes, no benefit is secured 
in byproduct coking commensurate with its increased ex- 
pense. 

It is this consideration of the utilization of the gas that 
is leading to the establishment of byproduct ovens only 
at large centers of population or at points of concentrated 
metallurgical or industrial activity. The past few years 
have witnessed the establishment of successful byproduct 
coking plants at steel mills, such as those at Joliet, South 
Chicago and Gary, and at several cities—namely Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis and Chattanooga. At these points the 
gas may be successfully utilized either as a metallurgical 
or a domestic fuel, or both. 
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The coke-makers of the United States can hardly be 
expected to radically alter existing and well-established 
methods of manufacture to suit merely the whims or be- 
liefs of ultra-conservationists. When the time arrives 
when byproduct coke ovens become economically expedient, 
we may logically expect that byproduct ovens will be built, 
and the byproducts secured by this method of coking will 
no longer, as now, literally “go up in smoke” to pollute the 
atmosphere, destroy vegetation and damage property. 
Until that time arrives, however, it is highly probable 
that beehive coking will continue to be practiced. 


. 


The “Adscripti Glebae” of 
Modern Commerce 

In earlier days in Europe the peasants were attached 
to the soil. When it was sold they went with it as part 
of the bargain. They were sometimes known as adscripti 
glebae, or serts of the soil, though these words were coined 
by Roman jurists to express the condition of colont who 
were not altogether at the pleasure of the land owner. 
These adseripts worked and were sustained by the owner 
of the estate, whether prince or priest, lord or monk. 

While there were many instances doubtless of liberality, 
there were also numberless cases where the owner of the 
property contented himself with giving the adscripts the 
véry meagerest of living. From these serfs of medieval 
and premedieval days it is a far cry to our present con- 
ditions. But there is an analogy, not to be pressed too 
far, in the relation between the railroads and the coal 
corporations. 

A coal company is an adscript, attached to the soil. It 
can only get its product where it owns a coal property, and 
it can only ship its property by the railroad which runs to 
that piece of coal land. Only rarely can any choice of 
rai'roads be made. But on the other hand, the man who 
makes a valve or mining machine can build it in Connells- 
ville, Penn., or in Columbus, Ohio. Tle can thus choose 
his railroad and can dicker for rates. 

Even if he is established and has his factory built, he 
can look elsewhere, and eventually move his machinery 
where freights and other conditions are favorable. He 
can probably even get the money for the change and for 
building a factory or part of it from the town to which he 
moves. He can thus register an effective complaint 
against the railroad if it keeps him from an available 
market or if it prevents him from making a profit. 

sut the coal-mine owner is fast bound to the soil, and 
the railroad knows that this is‘a fact and regulates rates 
accordingly. Even if the mine is closed down, the rail- 
road company figures it will remove the tonnage eventu- 
ally. The income may be delaved, but it is certain as 
death and taxes that some time it will be received. 

The gross earning is the product obtained by multiply- 
ing the tonnage of the coal area and the freight rate. 
Delay it, and it will not be less; accelerate it, and it will 
never be more. And if the operator holds the land as in 
a dead hand, taxes, interest and depreciation will waste 
his capital, leaving the railroad but little affected. 

The railroad feels also in many cases that coal taken 
beyond its confines is assisting other railroads at its own 
loss and therefore is but little interested in giving a liberal 
rate. 

How different is the situation in dealing with an indus- 
try which is free to select a site. 


The railroad company 
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makes for this trade the best dicker it can secure. (yey. 
head charges that must be borne in any event, whether 
the traffic is hauled or not, are generally overlooked. The 
interest on the cost of railroad construction must. be paid. 
but it is not met by the factories so much as by jhose 
operations which are adscripti glebae—the coal mines, 
the clay works, the quarries and the lumber mills. 

Moreover the railroad remembers that these latiey al] 
have a certain time to run. They may bring a fleeting 
population, but no permanent business; whereas a factory 
established successfully brings an income for as lone as 
freight rates are equitable. 

Thus it is that the mines are burdened with unreasoy- 
able freight charges. It is generally recognized that 
despite the fact that heavy freightage is the most desirahle 
because the most cheaply handled, it is nevertheless {he 
most grievously burdened. The general public would 
think the price of coal ridiculously low and would regard 
the coal operator as a public benefactor if when the coal 
bill had to be paid the railroad company did not ask two 
or three times as much as the operator and the retailer 
did not, as he often does, add for his services as much as 
the operator asks for the coal. 

In the older states the railroads are not really profiting 
by these high rates. It is well known that in the new 
states, where they do not obtain, the railroads are making 
money out of the large tonnage thev haul. Thev are prov- 
ing that a liberal policy pays and that the uncertain oper- 
ation of impoverished coal mines which can only work in 
husy seasons does not remunerate the railroad company. 
A fairer policy would do good all around. The railroad 
company can hardly afford to wait for this good business 
any better than the coal operator. Because the serf is a 
serf does not prevent it being good policy to see that he 
is well fed. 

But the railroads in the older coal states cannot see it. 
though the condition in Ohio may yet make it clear to 
them. The operator has been restrained for years; in fact. 
he has made little money since the old grafting vears 
when conditions were made favorable if the railroad men 
were presented with stock or were assisted with money. 
Since a more strait-laced time has succeeded, no one ts 
enriched—neither the railroad, the coal men nor. the 
transportation officials, except where a most liberal policy 
is pursued which awards the first a steady, increasing Vet 
remunerative traffic, the second a regular, growing and | 
profitable business and the third salaries in accord with 
the importance of their public services. 

In this review of the adscripted character of the coal 
industry no attention has been paid to its restriction to 
the kind of coal bed, grade of coal, ete., on its land which 
is well noted by F. I. Pearce in this issue. From a mite 
practically but one kind of product can be obtained, 
whereas a factory can modify its output to suit its pleas 
ure, and a firm producing plowshares may shortly alter 
ward be making mine shovels and without a ghange |) 
base. This, however, is a ‘matter which explains the m's- 
fortunes of coal companies rather than the part whic) 
railroads have in them. 


& 

Don’t forget that the Sept. 4 issue of Coal Age ¥ il 
be devoted to mine ventilation, and we invite article: 
on this subject from all our readers who have at ha id 
interesting data concerning successful ventilating plants 
or methods. Send your contribution at once. 
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Modernizing Morea 


|!vusecleaning, either indoors or out, is best done by a 
woman. Aeting on this basic principle, T. M. Dodson, 
who directs the affairs of the Dodson Coal Co., consulted 
Dr. !'. C. Rutter, his resident physician at Morea, a year 


ayo. and the result was the acquisition of the services of 
Miss Anna Barager, a graduate nurse, who has made 
Morea one of the best looking and most sanitary mining 


towns in the anthracite region. 

Morea is now 27 years old, but several years ahead of 
its time. It contains about 145 houses and some 1100 
people, and it was not an unpresentable place a year ago, 
but it didn’t suit Miss Barager. There were ditches to 
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be cleaned out, garbage to be hauled away, unsanitary 
outhouses to be moved farther away from the homes, and 
when everything was spick and span it had to be kept 
in that condition. 


Ilome Keeping TAUGHT AND SANITARY STABLE 
IX QUIPPED 


The inhabitants of Morea are of many nationalities 
and at first they didn’t understand very well why such 
radical innovations were necessary. But the visiting 
nurse was inflexible. She was given a team of horses and 
a cart, and authority to urge anyone who didn’t like 
clean, sanitary surroundings to go and live elsewhere. 
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PICNIC GROUND SHOWING HANDBALL COURT, KELLY SLIDE, SEESAWS, DANCE PLATFORM AND BALL GROUND 


But public health is not merely a matter of clean 
houses, yards and streets and excellent hospitals above 
and below ground. Miss Barager went indoors and taught 
the mothers how to feed and clothe and bathe their babies 
properly. There are from two to four in each family 
and more often four than two. The quantity and quality 
of the local milk supply was another problem, and 
Morea now boasts a sanitary cow-stable with 16 blooded 
coWs,. 

There are also a fine athletic field which cost many 
hundreds of dollars, a summer dancing hall, picnic 
grounds and a clubhouse equipped with shower baths, 
hot and cold water and all conveniences. In the way of 
entertainment there are moving pictures every night at 
the club and dances are held frequently. The building 
is supplied with card and pool tables, and in its reading 
room the latest magazines are filed. On holidays and 
important payday Saturdays there are local athletic 
meets, and at stated intervals there are contests with 
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the Beaver Brook colliery of the Charles M. Dodson Co., 
comprising races, tugs-of-war, baseball games and many 
other events. Morea has a fine baseball team. 

Sound minds go with sound bodies, and the local school 
makes good the adage. Miss Barager added a sewing 
class to the curriculum, and there is even an extra school 
session held twice a week for foreigners. But this is 
small, as most of the children speak Engksh. In a recent 
report Superintendent Noonan, of the schools of Mahanoy 
township, highly commended Miss Barager’s work and 
its effect upon school attendance. 

There are over 800 men who work at the Morea 
colliery. About a hundred of them come in on early 
morning work trains from Frackville, Mahanoy City and 
Pottsville, but the rest live near the mine in the company 
houses. This concentration has enabled T. M. Dodson to 
exercise the beneficial control over their health, surround- 


ings .and entertainment that was the primary aim of 
the coal company, as outlined in the foregoing state- 


ment. Throughout the anthracite region there is a similar 


tendency toward not only the sanitation but beautifying 
of the collieries and mining patches. Thousands of 
dollars have been spent by the Kingston Coal Co. in the 
making of five big playgrounds for the children of the 
mine workers. Grass plots, flower beds, even a fountain, 
and whitewashed walls and fences have long since im- 
proved the appearance of many Lehigh Valley collieries 
and those of E. B. Jermyn & Co. The great Loomis 
Colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R. 
Coal Mining Department looks like a small university 
and its Concrete City, with a sanitary sewage system, is a 
model mining village. These are only a few detached 
instances of the many physical and esthetic improvements 
which both the large and small companies are making. 
A State Safety Exhibit 


The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 
has an interesting safety exhibit which it is placing in 
store windows in big industrial centers. J. P. Jackson, 
state commissioner of labor and industry, is the originator 
of the movement. 

Such exhibits under the aegis of the state have a 
peculiar value. The admonitions of the operator May 
seem animated by self-interest, as indeed in part they are; 
hut coming from the state itself and sustained by the 
taxes of all the citizens it gives the movement a \ cer 
meaning and suggests what is equally true—tha 


citizens have an interest in the safety-first moveient, 
whether employers or employees. And this applies ev.» 1 
farmers who are said, not to employ a man, but to »!Te 


him. As the men are hired, not employed, of cours: 
should not be indemnified in case of imjury. 
the distinction merely one of voting strength ? 
wv 
In the Absence of System and Order in the lamp-} 
regards cleaning, fitting the parts and handing out the - 
curious things may occasionally happen. One of the 


a * 2 nees 
amusing—of course it might have had serious conse’ — a 
—occurred a few years ago in South Wales. When ae 


as 


ps, 


men had been dispatched below, the alarming discove’ * 
made that someone had got a safety lamp without hav): pe 
protecting gauze upon it, the gauze having been temgial ee ; 
in the lamp room. A miner nearby was sent down to m pe 


search. He traveled all round the pit and came OU+ ban" 
without finding the culprit. Then, but not until then, was 
found that this amateur detective was the very man W 
the lamp without the gauze. 
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Mining Machinery--Belting 


iv iter No, 2—Referring to Letter No. 1, regarding 
belts for driving mining machinery, Coal Age, Aug. 7%, 
,. 227, Lam not going to criticise any of the statements 
made by Chief Electrician. What he says in favor of 
horizontal slack-running belts with the tight or pulling 
side on the bottom whenever possible is correct. 

Ilorizontal belts are always preferable where they can 
he employed ; but it is often necessary to use vertical belts, 
and | wish to add a few comments to the remarks made 
in the previous letter. I want to suggest what may at 
first seem impracticable, but is nevertheless true; namely, 
a vertical belt can often be run slack the same as a 
horizontal belt and with the same advantage. 

| have in mind a case where a vertical belt has so much 
slack that it drops away from the lower pulley when not 
ruining. IT have illustrated 
this on the left, in the accom- os 
panving figure, which repre- 
sents the belt not in operation. A 
In this position it would be 
impossible to start a belt with- 
out the use of the idler shown 
at the side of the belt. When 
it is desired to start the belt 
the idler is thrown against it 
so as to take up the slack and 
bring the belt into contact 
with the pulley. In the case 
to which I refer there was so 
much adhesion between the be!t 
and ihe two pulleys that, after 
the belt, the “idler 
could be swung back and the belt would still hold fast to 
iver pulley, as shown on the right in the figure. 
ile this scheme is not to be recommended generally, 
it«o often be applied in the case of large siow-running 
'-. especially where there is considerable adhesion be- 
two. the belt and the face of the pulley. The pull on the 
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A VERTICAL BELT 


Running 


starting 


tiv’ side of the belt, being resisted by a slight drag” on 
the ack side, is sufficient to keep the belt in contact 
wit) ‘he lower pulley. This of course would not apply 
to = all belts, or even large belts when running rapidly. 
As plained in the case of horizontal belts, the slack has 
the -.me effect to increase the arc of contact on both pul- 
levs. and as a result the belt will exert a greater. pull or 
tra) nit a heavier load. 
WS 
: York City. 
2 

"eventing Mine Explosions 
_/ ter No, 6—I notice that Wm. Crooks, in his Letter 
7 . . Coal Age, July 24, p. 143, criticizes the statement 
Of i: 


‘e Inspector Rose, which appeared in the issue of 
Mar 8, p. 819. The statement was to the effect that “As 
long as coal is mined, disasters must occur.” 
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®™% After reading carefully the article of Inspector Rose, 


I am forced to conclude that the statement is very rea- 
sonable. We might as well criticise the statement, “As 
long as large cities exist, fires must occur.” We realize 
that, in spite of the fact that every large city has a rigid 
fire-inspection system and maintains an elaborate and 
expensive fire-fighting apparatus and enforces underwrit- 
ers’ fire insurance rules, fires still occur with frequency. 
It will be generally agreed that the latter statement is 
a reasonable one, and if so, then the statement made by 
Mr. Rose is equally reasonable. 

In spite of all precautions that coal operators and 
miners can take, and in spite of all the means used for the 
efficient ventilation of the mine and the installation of 
effective sprinkling systems to keep down the dust, and 
other like precautions, it must be acknowledged that mine 
explosions still continue. Their occurrence will be less 
frequent, no doubt, in proportion to the precautions taken 
and the means employed to avoid such disasters. But 
after all is done, I am prone to think that we will always 
have explosions occurring in mines as long as the coal- 
mining industry exists. I believe this as surely as I 
believe that fires must always occur in large cities. How- 
ever, this conclusion makes it all the more necessary that 
the suggestions offered by Mr. Crooks at the close of his 
letter be carefully followed, though we cannot hope for the 
entire elimination of such accidents. 

R. R. DUNLoP 

Columbus, Ohio. 

B 


Prohibition and Welfare Work 


Letter No. 1—I was much interested in reading the 
article on this subject written by H. M. Wassum, Coal 
Age, July 3, p. 3. After referring to the large sums of 
money expended annually by coal companies for the pro- 
tection of the lives of their workmen and drawing atten- 
tion to the fact that the companies are not only obeying 
the mine laws but are taking extra precautions when- 
ever they think it necessary, Mr. Wassum says: “The men 
must be trained to beeome miners and not laborers. They 
must be shown that they have a responsibility and that 
they must assume it.” 

Mr. Wassum wonders if the coal companies are receiv- 
ing full value for the money they spend for these purposes. 
My observation and experience have convinced me that 
although the first-aid work and organization have accom- 
plished much and led to great improvements in the 
mining of coal the investment has actually brought but 
slight returns to the operators. I have decided that there 
are several reasons for this result and that the coal com- 
panies are in part to blame: 

1. It is important that coal companies should see to it 
that their miners are not using too much booze. They 


should do everything possible to exterminate the saloon 
and stop the liquor traffic in mining towns and districts. 
In two mining towns I found that general merchandise 
checks issued by the company were taken at saloons in 
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pay for drinks and redeemed by the company. Such mer- 
chandise checks should not be negotiable. The practice 
enables the miner to squander his wages in drink, and 
pay day finds his family without means of procuring the 
little luxuries of life, outside of the bare necessities pro- 
vided at the company store. 

2. In most of our mines there is a large admixture of 
foreign labor, representing every language and religion. 
There are many Greek and Roman holidays, when the 
men lay off from work and there is much carousing. 
Many of the men are unable to return to work the fol- 
lowing day, and some go to the mine in no condition to 
safeguard themselves or their fellows. As a result they 
engage in many dangerous practices, bumping ‘the coal 
off the solid, firing unsafe shots, entering dangerous places 
in disregard of danger signals or other warnings, etc. It 
is up to the operator to reduce the dangers from this 
cause by every practicable means. It may be possible to 
provide attractions on such holidays that will draw the 
men from the saloons and interest them in more profitable 
and less harmful wavs. Let these attractions be such that 
the foreigner will be interested in them. 

3. There is in most mines a certain lack of discipline 
for what are too apt to be regarded as trivial violations 
of the mine rules and regulations. For example, when 
they can do so without being caught, miners are prone to 
do many things that are strictly forbidden. Although in 
most mines a special entry is provided for the men to 
travel on their way to and from their work, they will fre- 
quently slip out on the main-haulage road. It happens 
occasionally that the men doing this are caught in the 
act by the foreman or one of his assistants, but for this 
violation they are rarely laid off more than a day or two, 
which they do not regard as serious. 

In many cases the mine law is violated by a foreigner 
who is not acquainted with its provisions. This shows 
the need of miners’ training schools, especially for for- 
eigners. In 1901 my brother lost his life through just 
such carelessness and ignorance as I have mentioned. It 
is important, therefore, that miners should understand 
the mining of coal under all conditions, in order to make 
safe and efficient workmen. Otherwise, many accidents 
will occur in the mines. 

A short time ago a man who had been a blacksmith 
came to our mining town and secured a place to work 
in the mine. The first day he went to work I visited his 
place when he was preparing to fire a shot. Tle was work- 
ing but a few vards from the heading. He was using 
squibs, and after he had made one or two unsuccessful 
attempts to fire the hole, I went in and examined the 
shot. I found three squibs stuck fast in the mouth of the 
hole. The man had claimed to be a good mechanic and 
to understand his work, but this incident shows that no 
matter how good a man may be in one line of work he 
must know how to dig coal before he can become a safe 
or successful miner. It shows, again, the need of a min- 
er’s training school. 

The problem presents many difficulties. There is a 
peculiar lack of interest on the part of most of the foreign 
labor in mining in regard to such training schools. Re- 
cently I made an attempt in company with another man, 
to organize and establish such a school. Out of 150 
foreign miners whom we approached, we were able to 
secure only five names for enrollment. We had much 
the same success in trving to interest foreigners in our 
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political club, where they could be taught the principles 
of American politics and become better informed in ye- 
gard to the mining industry. One man would say, “No, 
T will only be here a couple of years and then go back to 
the old country.” Another would state that he could not 
live any better, if he should learn the English language, 
and claim that he is ‘too old to go to school.” 

Permit me to say in closing what I have stated in 
previous letters, that the proper certification of miners js 
one of the most important and necessary features of the 
coal industry in this country. I want to suggest that 
where coal companies are unable to start and maintain 
such training schools for their miners, this work should be 
undertaken by the Bureau of Mines, and a few years 
would see good results. 

JCHN Magen, 

Listie, Penn. 

Letter No, 2—The letter written to Superintendent 
QO. P. Rater by an Austrian, and printed in Coal Age, July 
17, p. 80, furnishes much food for reflection. The writer 
of the letter is seeking a job for himself and his com- 
panion in another mining district, and is willing to re- 
linquish his present steady work and fair pay for less regu- 
lar work and under conditions far less favorable in the 
mine. The reason given for desiring the change is that 
the place is “too dry” for himself and his companion. 

To men who regard the drink habit as an evil. the 
picture presented here is a gloomy one, revealing as it 
does the craving for drink of a large portion of our mix 
workers. It emphasizes the fact that when removing 
the places where liquor can be procured it is absolutely 
necessary to supply something as a_ substitute. One 
addicted to the drink habit and failing to secure liquor 
at the common resorts will either take in its place what the 
“hootlegger” has to offer or resort to the use of drugs. 

The truth of this statement is clearly proved by the re- 
ports coming from Russia regarding the effect of the recent 
edict against the manufactute and sale of “vodka”—the 
favorite Russian drink, which contains a high percentage 
of alcohol and is intoxicating. Statistics that appeared 
in the July Literary Digest, as prepared by Dr. Novasel 
ski, show that 313 deaths occurred from delirium tre- 
mens, in the period extending from Aug. 17, 1914, to Feb. 
28, 1915. These deaths were due to the use of a cheap 
imitation of vodka. In the time mentioned, in succes- 
sive periods of four weeks each, the number of deaths 1 
creased in the following proportions: 26, 33, 34, 15, 


}- 


53, 58 and 66, showing that in the last period of four wecss 


the number of deaths was two and one-half times the num- 
ber occurring in the first period. The rapid increase ct 
the death rate from this cause was in direct proportion to 
the increased vigilance in the enforcement of the vod: 
edict, and the sale of the poisonous substitutes increa>ed 
in the same proportion. 

Although we are not mining coal in Russia, we /2°Y 
learn some valuable lessons from these data, which si 
the mistake of enforcing a wholesale prohibition mea-ure 
without providing a wholesome substitute. We must tec 
ognize the fact that prohibition accomplishes only cn 
half of the necessary work. The saloon in a mining 
town supplies a two-fold want—it satisfies the craving 
for stimulants that is so strong in many and supplics 2 
social element for others. The problem confronting tem 
perance workers is how to fill the void and supply tese 
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need: when removing the saloon. It may be impossible 
to find a thoroughly wholesome substitute for liquor used 
gs x stimulant. Strong coffee is often used. 

Tie problem is not hopeless, however, in respect to the 
saloon as a social center. For this class a saloon pro- 
vides a meeting place where congenial spirits discuss 
aillairs of interest or enjoy a social game of cards or 
poo! The money spent in this way would go far toward 
the equipment of a club house where all of these and 
other pleasures could be enjoyed without the contaminat- 
inv influences of the saloon. Such a club house could in- 
clude a gymnasium and dance hall where suitable music 
could be provided. 

ie saloon makes itself attractive to its devotees. To 
counteract its influence, the miners’ homes and surround- 
ines should be made as attractive as possible. I am glad 
to say that the day of the common miner’s shack is rapidly 
passing, and the attractively painted houses, grassy lawns 
and garden spots that have been developed largely as the 
result of the prizes offered by many coal companies for 
such improvements have taken their place. 

Aside from home or club-house attractions, many min- 
ers can be interested in church work and social organiza- 
tious. Many pastors in mining towns have been able, by 
different methods, to build up large Sunday School classes, 
sometimes inaugurating membership contests with classes 
ina neighboring town. In some places night schools flour- 
ish, which furnish to ambitious men the necessary means 
of improvement. This has proved a great advantage over 
home study, which always lacks the incentive that is neces- 
sary for the best results. In other places reading clubs and 
debating clubs have been formed, and these should always 
he encouraged. 

There is sometimes a permanent amusement committee, 
charged with the duties of arranging public amusements 
of different kinds suited to the needs of the people. In 
this connection the younger sex are always interested in 
i-conducted dances, while the older men enjoy card 
gaines and other pastimes. Boys and men are always in- 
terested in baseball, football, running and jumping con- 


Wel 


tests, ete. Good moving-picture shows are adapted to all 
ad have proved very attractive. During the winter 


is amateur theatricals often elicit much interest 
‘ithusiasm. Where there are a number of foreign-' 
people in the town, a play in their native costume 
ngue could be staged with good effect. Folk songs 
vances should be encouraged similar to the familiar 
“Boliy Burns.” Every community should have its local 
r oflicer, while choral clubs and good quartets always 
proce a source of profitable entertainment. 
' «ler these suggestions in the belief that they can be 
mac an effective weapon in the fight against the saloon. 


Mo 

and 
hor 
and 


and 


Ino: ser words, the social life of the community can be 
mace so pleasant and enjeyable that the saloon will sink 
Into oplivion. No doubt some of the suggestions will 
lot + applicable in some places, while others not men- 
None’ here can be suggested to take their place. How- 
ever, The general idea of providing pleasing and health- 
(ul suroundings can be carried out in every place. 

Sui efforts will unquestionably mold public opinion, 
Whicii is the force that must be relied upon to drive out 
the siisons. Without favoring public opinion, prohibition 
laws cannot be passed or will not be enforced after they are 
fhactcd. At the present time public opinion in reference 
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to prohibition is not a unit. There is too much leniency 
expressed because of a drinking father, husband or brother. 
Whenever the same condemnation is given to relatives or 
friends as to strangers, in respect to the drink habit, the 
liquor traffic will receive a serious blow. 

In considering the suggestions I have offered, the ques- 
tion of expense can be disregarded, as the miners will gen- 
erally be found willing to support such efforts when 
properly organized among themselves. I have seen success- 
ful chautauquas held in mining towns and cordial support 
given to Hungarian plays and Italian games. When prop- 
erly conducted, each organization will become self-sup- 
porting and may in some cases become a source of revenue. 

I have hesitated to refer to the financial aspect of this 
problem, believing that the more altruistic the motive, the 
more successful will be the result, but the increased effi- 
ciency of sober miners, the reduction of accidents and the 
more regular output of the mine as the result of these 
movements being started will certainly justify the hearty 
cooperation and support of both the company and its 
men. Employees who do not drink are of as great or 
greater importance to the coal-mine operators as to rail- 
road companies. Few, if any, companies will fail to en- 
courage and support efforts emanating among their em- 
ployees and designed to make the community life more 
pleasant and bankrupt the saloon. The opportunity is 
ever present: what is needed is sympathetic and intelli- 
gent leadership. 

-GeEo. N. Lantz. 
New Straitsville, Ohio. 
m 2) 
Mining Laws and Legislation 


Letter No. S—I have read with interest I. C. Parfitt’s 
last Letter No. 6, Coal Age, July 31, p. 183, and while it 
is not my purpose to continue the argument, as Mr. Par- 
fitt evidently feels that he is right in his assertion that 
an assistant mine foreman cannot be held responsible for 
his act under the provisions of the bituminous mine law 
of Pennsylvania (1911), for the benefit of other readers 
I will draw his attention to the last section of art. 4 of 
the law, which he may have overlooked. 

Mr. Parfitt states that I am giving my “opinion as te 
what the law should be,” while he is trying “to show 
what the law actually is as it reads.” I have read again 
carefully all the sections of art. 4, and it has strengthened 
my opinion that an assistant mine foreman is, as I said 
before, legally responsible for the district that he exam- 
I cannot but feel that Mr. Parfitt formed his con- 


ines. 

clusion before he had finished reading this article. The 

last section of the article (sec. 24) reads as follows: 
When assistant mine foremen are employed their duty 


shall be to assist the mine foreman in complying with the 
provisions of this act, and in the absence of the mine fore- 
man, they shall perform the duties of the mine foreman and 
shall be liable to the same penalties as the mine foreman for 
any violation of this act. 


If the reading of this section is not sufficiently conclu- 
sive, there is nothing I can say to make it clearer. 

As to the responsibility of the mine foreman for any 
orders he may give his assistant, Mr. Parfitt considers 
this as applying only to specific orders or instructions, 
which is exactly the point. It is clear that no mine fore- 
man would order a place that has been standing for several 
months to be again started until he has personally exam- 
ined the same and is acquainted with its condition, so that 
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he can safely assume the responsibility for giving orders 
to start the place. 

In this connection I will refer to a case with which 
Mr. Parfit is acquainted and rehearse briefly an incident 
that he knows to be true. 

Ata certain mine a fatal accident occurred in a district 
in charge of an assistant mine foreman. One of the 
entries had been extended a short distance beyond the 
last breakthrough. A miner in attempting to push his 
car to the head of the entry was obliged to pass under ai 
unprotected trolley wire. When pushing the car, his hea. 
came in contact with the wire and he was instantly killed. 
The assistant foreman was discharged as a result of the 
accident. Although the assistant foreman had only been 
employed in the mine a few days, he was promptly ar- 
rested for his alleged neglect in not protecting the wire. 
I do not remember how the affair was settled, but the 
mine foreman was not questioned in regard to the matter. 
At the same mine, another assistant foreman was 
promptly dismissed at the request of the mine inspector, 
because he had permitted the laying of a switch under an 
unprotected wire. 

I fail to see the application of Mr. Parfitt’s reference to 
a state assemblyman or Federal congressman being im- 
mune from arrest, but in answer to his question, “Why 
does a mine inspector make his recommendations to the 
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TABLE SHOWING ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE AT DIFFERENT ELEVA- 
TIONS AND CORRESPONDING DENSITY OF AIR FOR 
DIFFERENT TEMPERATURES 


a wy 83 a Temperature (Deg. F.) 
ons g & 4g 
YE a SU aS ots 
oS By A FS pe Oe 9 2 
jon £4 z md 2 aye —20 0 32 60 100 200 300 400 
sif 25 8s S28 
Sk SAM 
Rod ER <& AOS Weight of Dry Air (Lb. p. Ou.Ft.) 
25,000 11.343 5.571 0.0 .0342 .0327 .0306 .0290 .0269 .0228 .0198 .0175 
20,000 13.874 6.814 8.0 .0418 .0400 .0373 .0354 .0329 .0279 .0242 .0214 
15,000 16.948 8.323 17.0 .0511 .0489 .0457 .0433 .0402 .0341 .0296 .0262 
14,000 17.626 8.656 18.8 .0532 .0509 .0475 .0450 .0418 .0354 .0308 .0272 
13,000 18.328 9.000 20.7 .0553 .0529 .0494 .0468 .0434 .0369 .0320 .0283 
12,000 19.053 9.357 22.7 .0575 .0550 .0514 .0486 .0452 .0383 .0333 .0294 
11,000 19.805 9.726 24.8 .0597 0571 .0534 .0505 .0469 .0398 .0346 .0306 
10,000 20.582 10.107 27.0 .0621 .0594 .0555 .0525 .0488 .0414 .0359 .0318 
9,000 21.392 10.505 29.4 .0645 .0617 .0577 .0546 .0507 .0430 .0374 .0330 
8,000 22.229 10.916 32.0 .0670 .0641 .0600 .0567 .0527 .0447 .0388 .0343 
7,000 23.088 11.339 34.8 .0696 .0666 .0623 .0589 .0547 .0464 .0403 .0356 
6,000 23.975 11.774 37.8 .0723 .0692 .0647 .0612 .0568 .0482 .0419 .0370 
5,000 24.890 12.224 41.0 .0751 .0718 .0671°.0535 .0590 .0500 .0435 .0354 
4,500 25.360 12.455 42.7 .0765 .0732 .0584 .9647 .0601 .0510 .0443 .0391 
4,000 25.837 12.689 44.4 .0779 .0745 .0697 .0659 .0612 .0520 .0451 .0399 
3,500 26.322 12.927 45.2 .0794 .0759 .0710 .0672 .0624 .0529 .0460 .0406 
3,000 26.813 13.169 48.0 .0809 .0774 .0723 .0684 .0635 .0539 .0468 .0414 
2,500 27.315 13.415 49.9 .0824 .0788 .0737 .0697 .0647 .0549 .0477 .0422 
2,000 27.824 13.665 51.8 .0839 .0803 .0751 .0710 .0659 .0559 .0486 .0429 
1,500 28.339 13.918 53.8 .0855 .0818 .0764 .0723 .0672 .0570 .0495 .04°7 
1,000 28.861 14.174 55.8 .0871 .0833 .0778 .0737 .0684 .0580 .0504 .0445 
900 28.966 14.225 56.1 .0874 .0836 .0781 .0739 .0686 .0582 .0506 .0447 
800 29.072 14.277 56.4 .0877 .0839 .0784 .0742 .0689 .0585 .0508 .0449 
700 29.178 14.329 56.7 .0880 .0842 .0787 .0745 .0691 .0587 .0510 .0450 
600 29.296 14.387 57.0 .0884 .0845 .0790 .0748 .0694 .0589 .0512 .0452 
500 29.390 14.433 57.4 .0886 .0848 .0793 .0750 .0696 .0591 .0513 .0454 
400 29.496 14.486 57.8 .0890 .0851 .0796 .0753 .0699 .0593 .0515 .0455 
300 29.603 14.538 58.3 .0893 .0854 .0799 .0756 .0702 .0595 .0517 .0457 
200 29.710 14.591 58.8 .0896 .0857 .0801 .0758 .0704 .0597 .0519 .0458 
100 29.818 14.643 59.4 .0899 .0860 .0804 .0761 .0707 .0600 .0521 .0460 
ea 0 29.925 14.696 60.0 .0903 .0863 .0807 .0764 .0709 .0602 .0523 .0462 
— 500 30.469 14.963 0919 .0879 .0822 .0778 .0722 .0613 .0532 .0470 
—1,000 31.022 15.235 0936 .0895 .0837 .0792 .0735 .0624 .0542 .0479 
—1,500 31.582 15.510 0953 .0911 .0852 .0806 .0749 .0635 .0552 .0487 
—2,000 32.151 15.789 0970 .0928 .0867 .0821 .0762 .0647 .0561 .0496 
—2,500 32.727 16.072 0987 .0944 .0883 .0835 .0776 .0658 .0572 .0505 
—3,000 33.312 16.359 1005 .0961 .0899 .0850 .0790 .0670 .0582 .0514 
—3,500 33.903 16.650 1023 .0978 .0915 .0865 .0804 .0682 .0592 .0523 
—4,000 34.504 16.945 1041 .0996 .0931 .0881 .0818 .0694 .0603 .0533 
—4,500 35.113 17.244 -1059 .1013 .0947 .0896 .0832 .0705 .0613 .0542 
—5,000 35.730 17.547 -1078 .1031 .0964 .0912 .0847 .0719 .0624 .0551 
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mine foreman and not to the assistant foreman?” [ wi)! 
quote art. 19, sec. 13, which reads in part as follows: 

Upon: the discovery of any violation of this act, or upon 
being informed of any violation of the act, he (mine 
spector) shall institute proceedings against the person 
persons at fault, under the provisions of sec. 2 of art. 26 of 
this act. 


This reference shows again that the assistant mine foro- 
man can, be held legally responsibile for the results o/ 
his acts or negligence. Under this law the mine inspec- 
tor can hold any man in the mine responsible for its 
violation. It is only natural that he should make his 
recommendation to the mine foreman as being the supe- 
rior officer in charge underground, the assistant foreman 
being subject to the foreman’s instructions. When assis:- 
ant foreman, I have accompanied the mine inspector 0» 
his visits throughout my district of the mine, frequent], 
though not always with the mine foreman, and in thoxe 
cases the mine inspector did not fail to address his re- 
marks to me personally when suggesting changes. 

In closing permit me to say that I certainly do regar: 
the mine foreman as being responsible for the kind of 
men he employs as his assistants, but nothing that I have 
said can be construed to imply that the mine foreman is 
responsible for the official acts of his assistants. 

THoMAs HoGartu. 

Burgettstown, Penn. 
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The table on the preceding page is deduced from the de- 
terminations of atmospheric density and pressure, under nor- 
mal conditions, at different elevations above and below sea 
level, as established by the celebrated British astronomer 
royal, Sir George Biddle Airy (1840), and the aéronautic ob- 
servations of Herschel and Glaisher. . 

The atmospheric pressures in the third column of the table 
are the mean of many direct observations taken at different 
altitudes, under normal conditions, and constitute what are 
generally known as “Airy’s tables.” 

he temperatures in the fourth column correspond to the 
mean observed temperatures, at different altitudes and are 
based on a sea-level temperature of 60 deg. F. They are sug- 
gestive of the rate of cooling or fall of temperature with re- 
spect to increase of altitude. The following table shows the 
mean observed temperatures of the atmosphere at different 
altitudes, the rate of fall (deg. per 1000 ft.) and the estimated 
average temperature of air columns from sea level to the 
altitudes given: 


TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF MEAN TEMPERATURE TO ALTI- 
TUDE IN THE ATMOSPHERE 


Mean Averaye 

Altitude or Eleva- Mean Observed Rate of Fall in Temperature 

tion Above Sea Level Temperature Temperature of Air Colum 

Ft. Deg. F. Deg. per 1000 Ft. Deg. F. 

25,000 0 1.6 24 
20,000 8 1.8 29 
15,000 17 2.0 35 
10,000 27 2.5 42 
8,000 32 3.0 45 
5,000 41 3.5 50 
3,000 48 4.0 54 
0 60 é a2 


The mean average temperature of air column exten (:® 
from sea level to any altitude given in the above table ma. 
it possible to calculate the normal barometric pressure ‘9 
that altitude, by means of the following formula: , 


uw 


1 h 
= 2 —— 
/ ~ oe [1 * 144 (0.37 = 


in_which 
Bn = barometric pressure, at altitude h (in.); 


T;= average absolute temperature of air column, *<¢@ 
level to altitude h (deg. F.); 
h = altitude above sea level (ft.). of 


The application of this formula requires the use of a tab! Pes 
seven-place logarithms or more. It serves to check the ‘! 
perature observations at these altitudes. ; h as 
The sign +, in the formula, relates to the altitude pe 
being above or below sea level. For altitudes above ree 
level, the second term within the brackets is negative anv’ an 
minus (—) sign must be used. For altitudes below sea ic\*" 
this term is positive and the plus (+) sign is employed. 


~ 
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Safety-Valve Formulas 


une time ago there was answered in Coal Age a ques- 
tin relating to the lever safety valve, and the method of 
co -ulating the distance of the ball or weight from the fu'- 
cru for any given blowoff pressure was explained. The 
formula took into account the center of gravity of the com- 
bined weight of the safety valve and the lever. Will you 
kindly give the formula for finding the distance of the ball 
from the fulerum; also, the formula for finding the blow- 
off pressure when the weight of the ball and its distance 
from the fulcrum are known. 
R. W. Spau pine. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


At the moment of blowoff there are three forces in 
equilibrium about the fulcrum as a center. The total 
steam pressure on the valve, acting upward, is resisted 
hy the combined weights of the valve, lever and ball, acting 
downward. The moment of the upward steam pressure, 








nef! 2 onan - -cecccenes cecccecccccsoecescesee x secees ceccceseceseemeceseses=s «- > 
ina ssunies lo" site, : 
Leen 5M 
Pm | 4 wnt 
anal ] | (75 1b) 
ee 15 Ib. 


with respect to the fulcrum as a center, is equal to the 
sum of the moments of the combined weight of valve and 
lever, acting downward through its center of gravity, an. 
the weight of the ball also acting downward. 
ln the following formulas, let 
v = Distance of ball from fulcrum (in.) ; 
m = Distance from: fulcrum to center of gravity of 
valve and lever (in.) ; 


n= Distance from fulcrum to valve steam (in.) ; 
I = Weight of ball (1b.) ; 


2,9 mee 


Combined weight of valve and lever (1b.). 
‘hen, to find the distance of the ball from fulcrum, 


lor any given blowoff pressure : 
apn — wm 
_ yn—wm 4 
W 
lind the blowoff pressure, for any given weight of 
bi ond distance to fulcrum: 
Wa + wim : 
p= —_—_ he 
an 


illustrate the use of the formulas, assume the follow- 





in alues as shown in the accompanying figure: 

m = 10in.; n = 5 in.3; w = 15 lb.; W = 7%5 Ib. 
To. the diameter of the valve as 2.5 in., its area is a = 
0. xX 2.5% = 4.9 sq.in. Then, substituting these 
‘t's in formula 1, we find the required distance from 
th alerum to the ball, for a blowoff pressure of 90 Ib. 
per -q.in., is 

» = 49 X90 X5—15 X10 _ a, 








75 
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Again, to find the blowoff pressure when the ball is set 
at a distance of 20 in. from the fulcrum, we have 


_ %%X20+15X10 
_— ho XS = 67.3 1d. 





Anthracite Prices as Affected by 
Pennsylvania State Tax 


Please state the circular price of anthracite, as of April, 
1915, before the 50c. differential went into effect, at New 
York or tidewater, Boston and Buffalo, specifying the 
market sizes of egg, stove, nut and pea. 

———, Penn. x 


In answer to the foregoing, it may be stated that 
the wholesale anthracite circular of Apr. 1, 1915, quoted 
egg and stove at $5.25 per gross ton delivered in barges, 
‘alongside Boston points, plus the Pennsylvania state tax, 
which in April amounted to 8c. per ton for these sizes of 
coal. The same circular gave the price of nut as $5.50, 
alongside, plus the state tax; and péa coal, as $4, along- 
side, plus the tax. In April, the Pennsylvania state tax 
on nut was 8.62c¢. and on pea 5.25c. per ton. 

These are the net circular prices of such companies as 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron Co. and the Le- 
high & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. Other companies, as Le- 
high Valley Coal Sales Co.; Williams & Peters, represent- 
ing the Hillside Coal & Iron Co. and other producers ; 
Dixon & Eddy, representing the Scranton Coal Co., the 
Hudson Coal Co. and other shippers, all add 10c. flat to 
the above prices, to cover the Pennsylvania state tax. Un- 
like the first two companies named, they do not make a 
separate item of the tax as do those companies who assess 
their customers the same amount they pay to the state. 

From the circular, the prices of egg, stove and nut ad- 
vance 10c. each per month, for five months beginning May 
1, so that the prices, Sept. 1 and following, are 50c. in ad- 
vance of the circular prices quoted, except for pea coal, 
for which there is no such advance in price. While, ac- 
cording to the circular, the same advance applies to broken 
coal, it is customary to allow the April price to prevail 
throughout the year on this size. 

The wholesale anthracite circular, April, 1915, at the 
lower ports of New York or tidewater, quotes the following 
prices: Broken, $5.05; egg, $5.30; stove, $5.30; and 
chestnut, $5.55 per ton. For delivery at the upper ports of 
New York, these prices are increased 5c. per ton to cover 
towing charges. 

The prices for the smaller sizes of anthracite are as fol- 
lows: Pea, $3.50; buckwheat No. 1, $2.75; buckwheat 
No. 2, $2.25; and buckwheat No. 3, $1.75, all f.o.b. The 
spring discount of 50c. per ton does not affect the prices of 
these smaller sizes of coal. 

The wholesale anthracite circular, April, 1915, at But- 
falo, quotes prices as follows: Grate, $5.60; egg or stove, 
$5.85; nut, $6.10; and pea, $4.05 per ton, f.o.b. cars. 
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Examination 


Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—A certain incline 1000 ft. long has a grade suffi- 
cient to accelerate the speed of a car so as to cause it to 
gain in velocity 1.25 ft. each second. (a) If the car starts 
from rest at the top of this plane, at what distance from 
the top will it have acquired a velocity of 40 ft. per sec. ? 
(b) How long will it take the car to reach the bottom of 
the incline? (c) What will be its velocity when it ar- 
rives at the bottom of the plane? 

Ans.—(a) Since the car gains 1.25 ft. in velocity each 
second, the acceleration is uniform and the time required 
to attain a velocity of 40 ft. per sec., assuming the car 
starts from rest, is 40 ~ 1.25 = 32 sec. Since the ac- 
celeration is uniform, the space passed over in any given 
time when the car starts from rest will be the same as 
though it had traveled for the same time with a uniforin 
velocity equal to one-half the velocity acquired at the 
end of that time, or in this case, % of 40, or 20 ft. per 
sec. Therefore the distance of the car from the top of the 
plane at the end of 32 sec., when it has acquired a velocity 
of 40 ft. per sec., is 20 K 32 = 640 ft. 

(b) The time required for a car to pass over any given 
distance when starting from rest and moving with a uni- 
form acceleration is found by dividing twice that distance 
by the acceleration and extracting the square root of tne 
quotient obtained. Thus in this case the car will reach the 
bottom of the plane, a distance of 1000 ft., in 40 sec., 
which is found as follows: 


t= 2 X_1000 = 40 sec. 
| 86 

(c) Since the gain in velocity is 1.25 ft. each second, 
the velocity of the car at the end of 40 sec., when it ar- 
rives at the foot of the incline, will be 40 & 1.25 ~ 50 
ft. per sec. 

Ques.—Find the acceleration due to a gravity plane 
when the weight of the descending loading cars is 7000 Ib. 
and that of the ascending empty cars and rope 3600 lb., 
ignoring friction. 

Ans.—In this case, ignoring friction, the force produc- 
ing motion is the difference between the weight of the de- 
scending and ascending loads, while the total moving 
weight is the sum of these two loads. When a body falls 
freely, the force producing motion is equal to the weight 
of the body, and the acceleration is then 32.16 ft. per 
sec. But for the same mass moved, the acceleration pro- 
duced is directly proportional to the force producing the 
motion. Hence, applying this principle in the present 
case, the ratio of the required acceleration to 32.16 is equal 
to the ratio of the difference between the descending and 
ascending loads to the sum of these loads, which gives 
for the required acceleration f, 


7000 — 3600 
7000 + 3600 
= 10.31 ft. per sec. 


17 
ff = 32.16 = — X 32. 
xX 32.16 53 % 32 16 
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Ques.—Find the centrifugal force developed by the reyo- 
lution of a body weighing 150 lb. when its speed of rota- 
tion is 120 r.p.m. and the radius of the circle described by 
its center of gravity is 10 ft. 

Ans.—The centrifugal force of a revolving body is 
equal to twice its kinetic energy expressed in foot-pounds 
per second, divided by the radius of revolution in feet. 
In other words, the centrifugal force of a revolving body 
is found by multiplying the weight of the body in pounds 
by the square of its velocity in feet per second and divid- 
ing this product consecutively by the acceleration due to 
gravity (32.16 ft. per sec.) and the radius of revolution 
expressed in feet. 

Thus in this case the velocity of the center of gravity 
of the body when making 120 r.p.m., or 2 rp.s., is 2 
(2 X 3.1416 &K 10) = 125.66 ft. per sec. The centrifu- 
gal force of a body weighing 150 lb. and moving with this 
velocity is therefore 

Wv? 150 X 125.662 ... 
~ Rg 10X 32.16 — satiate 

Ques.—What work is performed in hoisting a cage 
weighing 2600 lb. and carrying a loaded car that weighs 
3400 lb., in a shaft 200 ft. deep, assuming that the friction 
of the hoist is one-tenth of the load hoisted and ignoring 
the weight of the rope? 

Ans.—The total load hoisted is 2600 + 3400 = 6000 
lb. Adding one-tenth for the friction of the hoist gives 
6600 Ib. The work performed when this weight is lifted 
200 ft. is 200 & 6600 = 1,320,000 ft.-lb. 

Ques.—Assuming that the track resistance on a certain 
haulage road is +0 lb. per ton, what horsepower of engine 
will be required to haul a trip of 15 mine cars on a level 
road in a mine at a speed of 10 mi. per hr.? Each car 
weighs 1800 lb. and carries 2400 lb. of coal. Assume thie 
efficiency of the engine is 85 per cent., and ignore the 
weight and resistance of the haulage rope. 

Ans.—The total moving load in this case is 15(1800 
+ 2400) = 63,000 lb., or 31.5 tons. The track resistance 
being 40 lb. per ton, the force required to move the loaded 
trip is 40 & 31.5 = 1260 1b. A speed of 10 mi. per hr. 's 
10 5280 + 60 = 880 ft. per min Then, assuming 22 
efficiency of 85 per cent. for the engine, the horsepower 
required is 
ss 1260 & 880 
~ 0.85 X 33,000 — 

The resistance of the haulage rope, in mine haulage, 
is generally estimated from its weight as 40 or 59 10. 
per ton. ; 

Ques.—If rails cost $50.00 per ton, what would be the 
cost of the rails used in laying a single track of 16-'». 
rails in an entry half a mile in length? 

Ans.—A half-mile is 2640 ft. and will require ? < 
2640 + 3 = 1760 yd. of rail. The weight of the rail 
used being 16 lb. per yd., the total weight required ‘or 
this entry is 1760 X 16 -- 2000 = 14.08 tons, which 
will cost 14.08 XK 50 = $704. 


H 39.5, say 40 hp. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Railroad men connected with the anthracite-carrying roads 
expressed disappointment with the decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission affecting rates of coal transportation. 
The decision is called unfair, unjust, and discriminating. 

It appears from rough estimates, however, that the Dela- 
ware & Hudson R.R. will fare the worst. Nearly all of its 
coal goes to points north and northwest. The shipments do 
not reach tidewater. Ona gross business of more than 9,000,- 
000 tons it is estimated that the Delaware & Hudson, must 
lose from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 under the new rate. 

The Central R.R. of New Jersey and the Philadelphia & 
Reading will probably come next in the amount of loss in- 
curred. All of the coal shipments are sent eastbound. There 
is a reduction of 5 cents on the rate to tidewater and of 15 
cents to 35 cents to points like Elizabeth, N. J. It was esti- 
mated that the joint roads, with an anthracite shipment of 
10,000,000 tons, would lose about $1,500,000 a year. 


The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western will probably come 
next in line with a loss estimated at $1,000,000 a year. 


It is probable that the Erie will also lose $1,000,000 under 
the new schedule. Down on the bottom of the list are the 
Pennsylvania and the Lehigh Valley railroads, which are ex- 
pected to lose about $500,000 each. The Lehigh Valley’s losses, 
it is thought by many, will be less than $500,000, though they 
have been estimated to be over $1,000,000. The Lehigh Valley 
is in a fortunate position, in that it ships its coal to the West 
for the main part, and therefore suffers the smallest reduc- 
tion. Last year’s anthracite shipments amounted to nearly 
15,000,000 and the coal business of the road was about 56 
per cent. of the total freight business. 


The purpose of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
ordering the reductions is to give the independent operators, 
who produce 20 per cent. of the total anthracite, a fair chance 
to compete with the railroad coal companies. If this competi- 
tion becomes real and effective, the independents may be able 
to sell coal at a lower figure, and this reduction in the sell- 
ing price of coal may react on the companies controlled by 
the roads. 


Whether any of these results of the Federal Commission’s 
decision will enable the ultimate consumer to buy coal at a 
lower rate is doubted. It is believed that most, if not all, of 
the reduction will be absorbed by the retail dealer. Consum- 
ers On a large scale, such as factories buying direct from the 
mines, may, however, be benefited to a noticeable degree. 

While the decision in no way affects the Philadelphia situ- 
ation, the men who have been active in supporting the fight 
of the State Public Service Commission in its effort to compel 
the roads to reduce their rates 40 cents a ton to Philadelphia 
are greatly pleased because they see a moral effect to result 
when the appeal of the railroads comes up before the Dauphin 


County Court on Sept. 15. 

The decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
final, according to attorneys who have studied the case. 
There can be no appeal, and the only hope the railroads have 
is in a possible rehearing before the commission. It is pre- 
dicted that there will be no application for a rehearing by the 
railroads, at least not until the rates have been operative 
for some time. If it could be shown that the rates are con- 
fiseatory, an appeal to the courts might follow. If any of 
the roais might raise the question of confiscatory rates suc- 
cessfully it would be the New York, Ontario & Western and 
the Eris lines. These roads are described by the commission 
in its reference to incomes of the respondent roads as “less 
prosperous roads,” with net incomes much lower than the net 
Meomes of other anthracite carriers. 

The consensus of opinion in the anthracite region is that 
the miners are in no wise afraid of the cut in the coal freight 
rates, because the commission of 1902 and 1903 passed upon 
their Wages. The wage is not based on freight rates. The 
miners »elieve, by reason of their organization, they are in 
4 position to stand out against any reduction of wages. As 


the United States Courts have now virtually decreed that the 


Heh impanies must be divorced from the railroad compan- 
per # would only complicate matters if they gave as an ex- 
‘use fo 


reducing wages the decree rendered for a reduction 
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of freights, when the latter are not supposed to be a factor in 
the earnings of the coal producers. 


Can Dredged Coal Be Taxed 


While companies and firms engaged in handling culm or 
washing or dredging coal from the rivers have been filing re- 
ports with the Auditor General under the terms of the an- 
thracite coal tax law, the point was raised on Aug. 13, by an 
attorney for a coal company that the coal washed or handled 
from banks or streams could not be taxed because there is 
no way of telling when it was mined. The question raised is 
that the act only taxes coal mined since the act went into 
effect. 


Officials of the Auditor General’s Department do not think 
that the point will hold and say that the act covers coal 
mined and prepared for market. Most of the coal dredging 
companies are filing reports just as are the big producers of 
anthracite. For the convenience of the companies having 
several collieries, a form of report giving summaries has been 
prepared. 


The Railroads Are Storing Coal 


All the big railroads, as well as a number of the smaller 
ones, are now storing coal against any contingency that 
may arise as a result of the heavy demand for export and 
the threatened shortage of labor due to return of thousands 
of foreign-born miners to their native lands. 


For the past six months representatives of European and 
South American governments have been actively engaged in 
contracting for coal in the bituminous region. Many thou- 
sands of tons are being shipped to Baltimore, where it is 
loaded on ships for “the continent and eleswhere. 


Since July 1, the Pennsylvania R.R., the Baltimore & Ohio 
and the Bessemer & Lake Erie, the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh and the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, have been ac- 
cumulating a fairly large percentage of the coal mined. At 
all large coal storage stations of these companies hundreds 
of cars are arriving weekly, and the stocks at many points 
are beginning to assume large proportions. 

That the question of labor is soon to be the biggest prob- 
lem mines and other industries will have to face is evi- 
denced on all sides. Quietly for the past six months many 
foreign-born miners and day laborers have departed from the 
western part of the state for eastern ports. The greater pro- 
portion of these men are returning to their countries to take 
service in the armies, but it is understood that many are 
also going home to work in mills and factories which are 
turning out supplies for their Governments. 


The anthracite operators have not much fear that the war 
will have serious effect upon the supply of labor for their 
mines. Just-now a good many Italians are going home, but 
this nationality only represents about 7 per cent. of the an- 
thracite employees, and a large number of them are below 
the military age while many are now above it and many are 
citizens of this country. Further there is no large demand 
for the exportation of anthracite coal, and presumably the 
British order forbidding shipments of coal out of the country 
will not create nearly so great a demand for anthracite as 
for bituminous. A shortage of bituminous would naturally 
augment the demand for anthracite for home consumption, 
but these are contingencies that have not yet been given 
serious thought by many operators. 

While the larger number of foreign employees in the coal 
regicns of the state are from Austria-Hungary, comparatively 
few of these have returned to their countries owing to their 
inability to secure safe transportation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Lykens—On account of the continued slack business at 
the collieries of the Susquehanna Coal Co., in the Lykens 
Valley, more than 100 miners have quit and gone to Bethle- 
hem where they have found employment with the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co., which is working full time on war orders. 
The loss of so many men at the collieries handicaps their suc- 
cessful operation. ; 
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Plains—Two hundred workmen who have been on strike 
at the Hudson Colliery of the Central Coal Co., returned to 
work on Aug. 12, after officials promised them the increase in 
wages demanded. Forty men had gone out on strike in one 
of the workings, making a demand for an increase of 46 
cents per day. The men made this demand on the ground of 
prevailing conditions and also that men in other veins were 
receiving that amount of pay. When the demands were re- 
fused the balance of the employees of the colliery went out in 
sympathy with the other strikers. 

Mt. Carmel—A thousand employees of the Natalie Colliery, 
operated by the Maderia Hill Co., went on strike on Aug. 10, 
because the company announced a 10 per cent. reduction of 
wages In gangways and certain other work. The company 
says the reduction is necessary to keep the mines on a pay- 
ing basis. 

Fern Glen—When the employees of the Tomhicken col- 
liery of the Hazle Mountain Coal Co. left that operation on 
Aug. 13, it marked its passing as an active factor in the pro- 
duction of anthracite coal. The men at that mine, on the 
13th were informed that the no-work-tomorrow order held 
good until the end of time. The operation gave employment 
to several hundred men. During the present year, the final 
robbing has been in progress and the limit of production was 
finally reached. It is understood that the plant is to be dis- 
mantled and the equipment will be sold. 

Hazleton—For the first time in 15 years the Black Creek 
storage plant of the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. is being 
used. The placing of coal in that section was started on Aug. 
10; when a huge train load of coal was dumped along the 
mountain side. The capacity of this storage plant is almost 
unlimited, placed as it is in an unsettled section, and pre- 
senting for use, if needed, the entire mountain side. Work 
has been slack during the summer, tonnage records have 
slumped and the company, in order to keep its equipment 
busy, has decided on this storage plant, it being the first time, 
as stated, for it to be resorted to in 15 years. 

Pottsville—The dredging of coal from the Schuylkill River 
this summer has proceeded more extensively than ever. One 
firm at Glenworth, south of here, has so far this season taken 
15,000 tons of coal from the river. The coal is mostly of the 
smaller sizes from Pea down, but the price which is obtained 
makes dredging profitable work. 

Pittston—The value of oxygen helmets in fighting mine 
fires was demonstrated on Aug. 14, when a blaze that threat- 
ened extensive damage to the No. 6 colliery of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal Co. was extinguished, without heavy loss, closing 
the mine only one day. The fire is believed to have been 
caused by a carelessly discarded match among timbers in a 
section of the Pittston vein where slushing was being done. 
The blaze spread rapidly and had a good start when dis- 
covered. A helmet gang of 10 men entered the workings and 
earried the line of hose right up to the blaze, extinguishing 
it after several hours’ work. General Manager Inglis di- 
rected the fire-fighting. 

Port Griffith—With the concrete foundations and _ coal 
pockets completed, the steel superstructure of the New Ewen 
breaker of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., at Port Griffith, re- 
placing the breaker destroyed by fire last January, is being 
erected and the “model” breaker will be finished by Jan. 1, 
1916. Every piece of machinery in the plant will be electri- 
cally driven, marking another step in the Pennsylvania com- 
pany’s plan to electrify its entire system. 

Seranton—Work on driving a bore hole some 250 ft. deep 
into the workings of the Peoples Coal Co. was recently be- 
gun. As soon as this bore hole is cOmpleted, the city, through 
the Department of Public Works, will begin flushing the 
worked out areas with ashes, clay and similar material. Ten 
to 12 tons of material per hour will be passed through the 
bore hole and nearly six city blocks will be thus supported. 


Bituminous 


Charleroi—Hazelkirk mine No. 2 of the Pittsburgh-West- 
moreland Coal Co. recently resumed operation after a sus- 
pension of several weeks. The Dunkirk mine of the same 
company was also started shortly afterward. Both of these 
mines have been put in shape for a long and steady run, as 
heavy orders have been received. 


Charleroi—The Ellsworth teams took first place in the open 
and closed first aid events atthe miners’ first aid demonstra- 
tion of western Pennsylvania at Eldora Park recently. Ells- 
worth No. 1 team made a perfect score in the open event 
while in the closed event the Ellsworth No. 2 team did nearly 
as well, getting a percentage of 99. The rank of the teams 
contesting were as follows: Open event, first Ellsworth No. 
1, second Gallatin No. 38, third Vesta No. 4 team. In the 


closed event the winning teams ranked as follows: First 
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Ellsworth No. 2, second Toms Run, third Gallatin No. 3. Be. 
tween 4000 and 5000 miners and their families witnesse¢ he 
first aid contests. 

Greensburg—lIncreased demand for coal for export anq 
unusually large orders from the Northwest are causing eo 5y- 
siderable work in the Youghiogheny Valley. The Darr Mine 
at Jacobs Creek, belonging to the Pittsburgh Coal Co., is hp. 
ing put in shape for operation. Between 400 and 500 men wij] 
be employed at this mine which has been idle for the gr rter 
part of the year. 

Banning—The No. 3 mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., which 
has been closed down for over a year, will shortly begin ojer- 
ation. The tipple has been overhauled and the entire mine 
made ready for a resumption of work. 

McClellandtown—Under the supervision of James H. 
Hoover, the 120 beehive ovens upon which work during the 
past few months has been in progress, will probably be com- 
pleted some time next month. Construction of these ovens 
was begun some years ago, was delayed from time to time 
but will be pushed from now on. Seventy-four ovens of the 
type of those being built are now in operation. 

Uniontown—The rumor is current that the Stewart coke 
works of the Stewart Iron Co. is to resume operation. This 
rumor has been denied. Improvements have been made to 
the tenement houses during the past few weeks but opera- 
tions are said not to be under contemplation. These works 
have been idle for over a year. 

Roscoe—Operations were recently resumed at the Eclipse 
mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 400 men being employed. A 
new steel tipple was put into use. The mine is one of the 
largest in the Roscoe section. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Fairmont—It was recently announced that every mine of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. in commission this year is in full 
operation, and furthermore that sufficient orders are in evi- 
dence to keep these plants going full time for at least four 
months. Coal operators throughout the entire local field are 
decidedly optimistic. 

Putney—The mines of the Campbells Creek Coal Co. have 
closed down for an indefinite period. About 300 miners and 
mine laborers are affected by the suspension of these opera- 
tions. 

Williamson—A marked demand for a high-grade domestic 
coal during the past 12 months has led operators into invest- 
ing nearly $2,000,000 in improvements and developments of 
coal mines in the Thacker section. Several new mines are 
now producing high-grade domestic and steam coals. An 
electric power plant has also: been constructed by the Crystal 
Block Coal Co., which will furnish current to many of the 
towns and mines along Tug River. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Taking advantage of the increased rai! rate 
to New Orleans, the river mines of Alabama are planning to 
make huge improvements, with the view of supplying New 
Orleans with river coal at a much lower figure than can the 
rail business. The Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. and the Ala- 
bama & New Orleans Transportation Co. already have fleets 
of steel barges plying between New Orleans, Mobile and the 
mines, and have many additional barges under construction. 
It is announced that the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. has 


closed a contract with the Alabama & New Orleans Transpor- 
tation Co. to barge coal to New Orleans, approximating 10,000 
tons per month, which coal will be loaded at the Maxine 
mines. Many smaller mines are opening up along the iiver. 
Tuscaloosa—The Gilmore mines on the Warrior Rive: near 
Tuscaloosa will resume operations shortly after bei sus- 


pended several months. The output will be sent to Mobile 
and New Orleans to be used on ocean-going vessels. 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville—Bondholders of the Continental Coal Cvorpora- 
tion operating mines in southeastern Kentucky, have until 
Aug. 25 in which to file their consents to the propos trust 


agreement by which interest on the company’s bonds vill be 
reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. for the next two yeal: a 
understood that the Louisville Trust Co., with which te trust 
agreement has been filed, has received consents froi pond- 
holders whose holdings aggregate $1,400,000, while th needed 
amount to be represented is said to be $1,650,000 o: 80 pe 
cent. of the total outstanding issue. The date named is 11 ex- 

tension from Aug. 10. 
Lexington—C. J. Norwood, state inspector of mines and 
dean of the college of Mines and Metallurgy at the 5' aieeeih 
ina ‘ 


versity, has issued announcements of a series of exa! 
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ie foreman’s and fire boss’ certificates, which will be 


or gi 
held re on Aug. 23. To be admitted to the examinations it 
is 1 ssary to pay a fee of $2.50 to the State Auditor at 
Frai ort, 


4-:0—The Harvey Coal Co. with offices at Knoxville, Tenn. 
.rted coal mining in the new mines on First Creek and 
. ready to begin shipping coal within the next 30 days 


will 
whe: the new First Creek Branch railroad is ready for traffic. 
Tra laying has been going on for some time. 

i zard—The Léxington & Eastern R.R. states that coal 
shi} nts are rapidly increasing in the Hazard field, and 
th ore coal is now going out over the L. & E. than at any 
otl time in the history of the development of the territory. 
The oad is being taxed to handle the heavy shipments. It 
will be necessary to add a number of new trains. 

OHIO 

‘ctouster—The letting of the contract of the Ohio State 
University at Athens to a West Virginia concern has oc- 
easioned much criticism here, as this fuel has been furnished 
for some time by the Bailey Run mine, near Jacksonville. 


The contract was let this year on a strictly competitive 
basis, and went to West Virginia in consequence. 

\thens—Repair work has been started on mine No. 254 at 
Jacksonville, near here, with a view to placing it back in 
operation, after a lapse of a considerable time. The work 
will cost several hundred dollars, and it is expected that the 
mine will be producing within a short time. 

Amsterdam—Employees of Mine No. 2 of the Ohio & Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. have been notified that the mine would be 
placed in full operation soon. In the past few weeks the mine 
hus been operated several days weekly. 

Blaine—The strike at the Blaine mine of the Lorain Coal 
& Lock Co., which affected about 400 miners, has been 
settled and the men have returned to work. The men walked 
out because their demand for two check weighmen was re- 
fused by the operating company. The company will try to 
enforce the fine of $1 per day per man, contained in the wage 
scale which was recently agreed to. 

INDIANA 

Sullivan—The J. Woolley Coal Co., Evansville, has leased 
the Midland mine near here and will begin operations Sept. 
1. The Cloverleaf mine will also resume operations. Superior 
mine, No. 10, has increased its working force. 

Boonville—The Indiana Workmen’s Compensation law goes 
into effect Sept. 1. The Big Four Coal Co., which has a mine 
near here, has posted notices that it will not operate under 
the law but will stand upon its rights in court. 








ILLINOIS 

Shiloh—Four mules belonging to the Southern Coal and 
Mining Co., after surviving for years the perils of life under- 
ground in the Shiloh mine of the company, were killed by 
lightning the day after they were raised to the surface. The 
mules were no longer needed underground and were hoisted 
and turned into a pasture. The next day there was a violent 
storm) and a tree under which the animals had taken shelter 


Was struck and all four were killed. 
Springfield—A tentative plan for the distribution of the 


$26,000 appropriated by the general assembly for the relief 
of the families of miners killed in the Royalton mine disaster, 
Oct. 27, 1914, has been worked out by the State Board of Ad- 
ministration. The money, with the exception of $1000 to de- 
fray the expenses of administration, will be prorated among 
the survivors. Fifty-five families will be beneficiaries. These 
inclu’» 80 children. Allotments will be made to one miner 
who is injured and to two who went insane as a result of 
the «.saster. Each widow will receive $15 a month as long 
as th fund lasts. For each child under 14 years of age she 
Will -cceive $5 a month. Orphans will receive the same 
amo!.t as would be paid the family were the mother living. 
It is stimated that under this system the money will last 
about two years. The largest amount will be paid to Mrs. 
Mary smiddie. She has 9 children, of whom 6 are under 14 
year f age. She would receive $45 a month. The plan is 
' € as was adopted in disbursing the Cherry Mine re- 
let { 1. 

Bel.cville— A foreclosure suit was filed in the Circuit 
Cou ere recently against the Vulcan Coal & Mining Co., 
Willi, Winkelman, P. J. Gundlach and E. F. Ackerman, ad- 
minis’ tor of the estate of the late Jacob Gundlach. The 
Proce: ing is brought by the Belleville Bank & Trust Co. and 
Geore . Hippara, president of the Hippard Coal Co. A fore- 
Closu:» order on the property of the Vulcan company is asked 
under . $50,000 mortgage and various notes signed by the 
i company and the other defendants and held by the 

aint 
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Winkle—Nine men have been arrested in connection with 
an alleged attempt to blow up with dynamite the mine of the 
Granger Coal Co. and it is expected that three other men will 
be arrested. Discovery of the alleged plot was made Aug. 13. 
Sheriff o. Quinn, of Charleston received information from a 
negro that the tipple and surface property of the mining com- 
pany was to be destroyed. Eighty sticks of dynamite were 
found hi.den in a shaft. The Granger mine has been the 
scene of trouble several times since last February. It has 
arisen out of the attempt of the Granger company and a fac- 
tion of miners to operate the mine on a codperative basis. 
Another faction of unionists has opposed this effort. The 
mine was formerly Known as the old Chime mine. Last Feb- 
ruary a codperative company was formed by 150 men and 
the mine was worked on a coéperative basis for some time. 
Then there was a disagreement and the Granger company 
was organized. The pump house and fan house were recently 
destroyed by fire of unexplained origin. 


Carlinville—A decision of great importance to coal men 
was handed down here Saturday, Aug. 14, by Judge Frank 
Burton in the Macoupin County Circuit Court in the case of 
the Superior Coal Co. against the Ohio Oil Co., the Louis H. 
Miller Oil and Gas Co. and G. P. Fleegler and others, involv- 
ing the question whether oil and gas companies have the 
right to bore through coal beds. The decision is that work 
may be continued on wells that have been begun by the de- 
fendant companies but that new wells may be bored on 
lands of the Superior Coal Co. only on condition that they 
will not be nearer than 900 ft. to coal workings, shall not be 
closer than 600 ft. to each other and not more than three 
wells shall be bored on each 40-acre tract. Five days’ notice 
must be given the coal company of the location of new wells. 
Except as to these provisions the temporary injunction ob- 
tained by the coal company two weeks ago is dissolved. As 
to these provisions the injunction is only suspended and may 
be invoked if any of the conditions are violated. The Su- 
perior Coal Co. has leases on 44,000 acres of coal around 
Staunton and Dorchester, Ill. Recently oil and gas were dis- 
covered in the vicinity and a boom developed. The com- 
pany saw in the sinking of many wells a source of damage 
and danger and appealed to the courts for relief. The ques- 
tion had never been raised in Illinois before and attracted a 
great deal of attention. The decision is not entirely pleasing 
to either side and it is probable that the question at issue wilil 
be carried to the highest courts. In the meantime the de- 
cision of Judge Burton will govern operations on the Superior 
Coal Co.’s lands. 


COLORADO 

Golden—At the suggestion of the newly appointed pres- 
ident of the Colorado School of Mines, Dr. William B. Phillips, 
the board of trustees has formally created the chair of 
“safety and efficiency engineering.” It is planned to give in- 
struction that will assure the utmost safety in coal as well 
as metal mining. 

Hastings—The Victor-American Fuel Co. has recently put 
all its coke ovens into service for the first time in over a 
year. 





PERSONALS 


ae 





Charles S. Kehler, formerly with the Puritan Coal Co., will 
on and after Sept. 1 represent as sales agent C. C. Corey 
of Detroit. H. H. Le Bel will also be a sales agent for the 
same firm. 

E. W. Coates, formerly Indiana representative of the Pea- 
cock Coal Co., of Columbus has been assigned to cover cen- 
tral Ohio territory. His place in Indiana has been taken by 
H. W. Fitzgerald. 


Thomas H. Stoneham, of Boston Hills, for several years di- 
vision inside foreman of the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co., has 
been advanced to the position of general superintendent of 
the Plymouth district. 

Hugh D. Pallister has resigned as assistant professor of 
mining at the Pennsylvania State College to accept the position 
of professor of geology and mining at the School of Mines 
of the University of Texas. i 

T. B. Shockley, for some time Superintendent of the 
Oklahoma Coal Co., will on Sept. 1 next become General 
Superintendent of all the mines for the Oklahoma Consolidated 
Coal Co. This firm will be one of the largest operating con- 
cerns in the Southwest. 

V. C. Hillabold has purchased an interest in the Madison 
Coal Co. which was recently taken over by a syndicate oper- 
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ating a number of coal companies along the Ohio River. Mr. 
Hillabold will succeed Frank Vawter at the local office while 
Mr. Vawter will take another post with the company. 

W. E. Thomas, cashier of the Bridgeport Bank & Trust Co., 
has been appointed Referee in Bankruptcy for Belmont County 
for the Fort Pitt Coal Co., which was recently forced into 
involuntary bankruptcy. Mr. Thomas expects to take no 
immediate action looking to the disposition of the property. 

T. Coleman duPont, who recently disposed of his in- 
terests in the du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., was a recent 
visitor in Louisville, Ky., which was his home for many years. 
He also went on to Central City where he inspected the prop- 
erties of the Central Coal & Iron Co. in which he is still 
interested. 

Secretary B. F. Nigh of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association recently returned from a speaking trip which 
took him to Vincennes, Richmond and Indianapolis, Ind. Dur- 
ing his two weeks traveling he has taken more than 30 new 
members into the organization and finds the interest is in- 
creasing in association activities. 

W. R. Fairley, representing the federal government and 
who was sent to Kansas to probe the labor situation in the 
mining district there and find the reason why 1200 miners 
were without work is now investigating the case of the 
Sheridan Coal and Mining Co. as a side issue and he will prob- 
ably send a report to his department on this case. He has 
not yet visited the strip pits, which are said to be the cause 
of the miners being without work, but, will do so soon. 
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J. C. Boyle, president cf the J. C. Boyle & Son Coal Co., 
Sparta, Ill, died at his home at Sparta, Tuesday, Aug. 10, at 
the age of 85 years. Entering the mining industry late in 
life, after his fortune, built up as a member of the banking 
firm of Borders & Boyle, had been wiped out, he became one 
of the leading coal operators of his section. It was in 1884 
that the bank failed. In 1887 Mr. Boyle sunk a small shaft 
near Sparta. He did not have money enough to equip the 
mine and at first he hoisted coal with an old blind horse. He 
obtained business in the neighborhood and from Sparta and 
in a short time was able to buy a team of mules, with which 
he delivered coal in person to the people of Sparta. In the 
course of a few years he was able to equip the mine with 
engine, boiler and hoisting apparatus. By building a ma- 
cadamized road from the mine to the city limits he was able 
to practically control the coal business of the city. He was 
successful and leaves a well-equipped mine which, since his 
retirement, has been conducted by his son, who will con- 
tinue to operate it. 
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Baltimore, Md.—The purchase of land in the northern sec- 
tion of Baltimore has led to the rumor that the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. plans laying out a large coal storage plant at 
that point. 

Lorain, Ohio—Thirty-one thousand, one hundred and eighty- 
nine tons of coal were recently loaded into vessels over the 
dock of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. at Lorain. This is 
believed to be a record for the Great Lakes of tonnage handled 
by one machine. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Swedish steamship ‘Norbotten” 
left here recently with one of the largest cargoes of bitu- 
minous coal that ever left for a foreign port. She carried a 
tonnage of 8434 tons, which was valued at $22,382.40, and was 
destined for Stockholm. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—A miners’ annual field day first-aid meet 
will be held Saturday, Sept. 18, at Coal Creek, under the 
auspices of the Tennessee Mine Foremen’s Association. The 
teams are being coached by J. M. Webb, officer in charge of 
the local mine rescue station. Over 37 teams are expected 
to enter the contest. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The coal shortage in France is becom- 
ing more apparent since British exports are to be shut off, as 
is indicated by increasing inquiries to local shippers. It is 
reported that of the 89 coal mines in France all but 9 are in 
the control of the Germans, and coal in France has already 
reached a price of $25 per ton. 

Huntington, W. Va.—It is stated that the deal by which 
the Main Island Creek Coal Co. was to be taken over by the 
interests which control the United States Coal & Oil Co. 
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has not yet been consummated, but that the outcome of 
pending negotiations may be expected within a short ti 
Option on the company’s property has been extended. 

St. Louis, Mo.—J. E. Rutledge, of St. Louis, president of - 
New Staunton Coal Co., and the Nokomis Coal Co., has aw: 
ed a contract to the Roberts & Schaefer Co., of Chicago, 
the designing and building of two miners’ bath houses of h 
low tile construction 70x24 ft. complete with the bath wa 
heating equipment, lockers, showers, ete., which will be bu). 
immediately at these companies’ mines at Nokomis, and 1. 
ingston, Illinois. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Preparations for starting the new plant 
of the United States Steel Corporation at Minneapolis 
September are well under way. Coal has been shipped to 
the plant and the byproduct ovens have been fired with 
view to thoroughly drying out their linings prior to t), 
manufacture of coke. Cargoes of limestone and coal hav: 
been started from lower Lake ports and are now on the; 
way to Duluth. It is expected that the plant will be in 
operation early in September. 

Washington, D. C.—Officials of practically all the bitu- 
minous coal-carrying roads joined with many operators in : 
statement filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently, asking the Commission to fix the differentials be 
tween the various rates on soft coal from Ohio, Indiana 
Kentucky and West Virginia mines to the Great Lakes. Th: 
Commission will take up this request this fall. The roads 
and operators are pledged to abide by the decision of the com- 
mission which is asked to fix the differences so all the roads 
may reach common points of consumption on a fair and 
equitable basis. 











Trenton, N. J.—Judges Buffiington and McPherson hav: 
filed with the clerk of the United States District Court the 
recent decision of the United States Supreme Court enforc- 
ing the separation of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. from the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
This filing of the decision is a legal formality that becomes 
necessary because of the fact that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court was based on appeal from the decision of th: 
court of this district and which the Supreme Court reversed. 
As a matter of fact the separation of the companies had taken 
place some weeks before the filing of the decree. 

Louisville, Ky.—Local operators who have been advised 
that the interstate Commerce Commission has upheld the pro- 
posed increase in rail rates from mines and coke ovens in 
Alabama, Illinois, Kentucky and Tennessee to Mississippi 
viver crossings and various junction points in Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Lousiana, are of course disappointed. They 
had hoped that the commission would not allow the increase 
It is stated that at least some of the western Kentucky oper- 
ators feel that they will be at a disadvantage on account of 
the advance, which they opposed as well as Memphis and 
other valley town business interests. The river coal operators, 
however, are said to feel that they have gained a real ad- 
vantage. 

Donaldsonville, La.—The West Kentucky Coal Co.’s tow- 
boat “Gleaner,” the, third largest towboat on the Mississip)i 
River, recently created a record when it brought a tow of 
barges of coal to Donaldsonville, having made the trip from 
Paducah, Kentucky, in 8 days 3 hr. The tug recently wis 
purchased by the West Kentucky Coal Co. for service in th 
harbor at Memphis. In the 40-day interval between the 2°- 
rival of the “Gleaner” at this port on her last trip down t! 
river, 31 barges of coal were’ unloaded at the Port Barr 
station to fill orders booked by R. N. Sims, state manage} 
the company. The number of loaded barges now on han 
the largest that ever has been assembled in a local fleet, 2 
perhaps the largest on the Mississippi between Memphis *:! 
New Orleans. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—A number of interesting facts ma} 
gleaned from the annual report of the Lehigh Valley Coa! 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915: Production ‘of 
thracite lands owned and leased, including tenants, was 
088,901 tons, an increase of 211,511 tons. The increase was 
in the first six months of the fiscal year; the second 
months shows a decrease. The percentages of sizes la 
than Pea produced by the mining operations of the com] 
was 65.41 per cent., a decrease of 1.05 per cent. A com}?! 
spray system was introduced at each of the frame brea 
and as a result of tests made under observation of repres 
atives of insurance companies, a substantial reduction 
made in premiums paid for insurance. Included in the ¢- 
on hand is the sum of $678,085, representing the amoun! 
aside on account of the special tax levied by the Stat: 
Pennsylvania of 2% per cent. of the value of the coal mi 
which amount is being held pending the decision of 
courts as to the legality of the act. The working hours 
the vear were 42,085, an increase of 867 hours. 
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General Review 


ieadjustment in anthracite freights creates uncertainties 


in ‘he trade. Indications of a firmer tone in bituminous. 
XN )tiations on permanent contracts in Europe. Lake trade 
fois to make any improvement. Middle Western consumers 


showing some interest in contracts. 

Anthracite—All attention in anthracite circles is concen- 
trated upon the new rate decision and its probable effect upon 
the trade. At the moment it has created a hesitancy through- 
out the market; orders are being held up in all directions 
pending a thorough analysis of the decision and as a result 
the current business has relapsed into probably the dullest 
stave of the summer trade. Although shippers aggressively 
deny the rumors of low prices, well informed buyers are 
miking no pretense whatever of paying more than the April 
circular, with the possible exception of on some special coals. 

General idleness prevails throughout the retail trade, and 
indications point to aggressive competition when the fall 
business opens up. 

Eastern Bituminous—The trade is apparently steadying up, 
probably in anticipation of the impending fall business; 
there is less tendency to cut prices while operators are more 
resolute in restricting shipments. The improvement is con- 
fined more particularly to the steam grades which are acting 
in sympathy with the better outlook in manufacturing circles, 
where a great deal is anticipated by fall. Blocks of cheaper 
coal are occasionally noted on demurrage though these are 
usually moved without any severe cutting. What consumers 
have failed to close so far, continue holding out for special 
inducements. 

Exports—Heavy orders continue coming in, in spite of 
almost prohibitive freight rates and a scarcity of bottoms. 
It is possible that there is even enough of this off-shore 
business now in sight to justify the opinion that the Atlantic 
coustwise market will be sustained at the present level, 
at least. American representatives in foreign countries are 
said to be making rapid headway in negotiations on permanent 
contracts, while inquiries on this side are coming through 
such responsible intermediaries as to leave little doubt as to 
the authenticity of the business. The movement over the 
Hampton Roads piers has been lighter during the past week, 
but there is a great deal of vessel tonnage due that will clean 
up the accumulation. 


Lake Markets—Both the Lake and general manufacturing 


demand in the Pittsburgh district show a slight increase and 
mi operations are at a trifle better rate, while indications 
point to an improved demand although it will probably be 
slo Urgent solicitation is necesssary to shake out orders 
anc buyers are still cautious, but there are probably less 
rep rts of coal on demurrage. The market is a shade firmer 
anc operators are stiffer in their views as to contracts run- 
nit to Apr. 1. The Connellsville district continues moving 
a tively large tonnage to the seaboard for export. The 
C an trade remains flat and shows no indications of 
re\ x. The heavy rains and consequent curtailment in buy- 


ing ough the rural districts have again slowed up domestic 
bu in Ohio 


idle Western—Negotiations on future business are 
sh * some activity, especially from the Northwest, but 
0 have slowed up since the increased circular went into 
efi n the first of the month, most dealers having appar- 
e) et their current requirements on the July basis. It 


is ent that many buyers have been holding off in antici- 
if still lower prices, but the market is holding in a 
n npresssive manner, considering the general scarcity 


ol s. The recent light operations in the mining districts 
hi ised a heavy exodus of miners and in event of the 
ex ! rush for coal materializing this fall, the operators 
are 1g a possible shortage of men. Crops are delayed 


annie ‘ not yet become much of a -factor in the situation. 


‘ar Age—Business uncertainties have created a sharp 
movement in anthracite. The derangement in coast- 


{ foreign shipping has seriously disturbed the Eastern 
Sales agencies aggressively investigat- 
Sentiment 


Cus situation. 
possibilities 


in the foreign markets. 
better. : 
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Coal Trade Reviews 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 











Boston News Bureau—Banking opinion continues to be 
focussed solely on the international exchange situation. The 
low market price of the British sovereign is checking business 
between the American and foreign merchants. To get this 
regulated is the need of the hour. Great Britain must have 
our products and it requires credit. At the moment the 
United States dollar is the standard and it must be so recog- 
nized. When we look at our economic position we are 
bewildered at our strength. We are not only burdened with 
money but are facing an enormous addition to our wealth 
from the soil. It is a waiting proposition, waiting for the 
consummation of the English loan. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool market 
for the last week was active, with scoured wool especially 
in demand. This was brought about by big army orders. In 
fact, there was a good general demand for all wool. The 
wool situation is stronger than for two years. ' Practically 
all offerings in woolen and worsted goods are available in 
the men’s wear market, and the situation is favorable. The 
past week is considered one of the busiest at any opening 
period in a number of years. There is every indication of a 
prosperous season. 

Iron Age—There is no let-up in the new inquiry for steel 
for the warring countries, and with each week the percent- 
age of mill output that will be shipped abroad in some form 
is increasing. The evidence that this export business will 
continue for months on the present or a greater scale counts 
largely in the predictions of further broadening of the in- 
dustry. Russia’s Bessemer rail purchases are large and more 
are to come. The Steel Corporation now has 65,000 tons of 
this business, which will be rolled at the rate of 1000 tons 
a day at Chicago, and is more than welcome in giving em- 
ployment to bessemer capacity in all the rush for open- 
hearth steel. 

The Southern Lumberman—Basic conditions in the yellow 
pine industry continue to show improvement. Price advances 
shown in lists issued Aug. 1 are generally holding. There 
is no disposition on the part of the mills to force stock on 
the market; as a matter of fact, surplus stocks in first hands 
are not large enough to warrant sacrifices even where quick 
sales and in large amounts can be effected. A steady and 
fairly satisfactory summer business is being done in hard- 
woods. Buying continues to be in small lots, but is of very 
good volume in the aggregate. 

Dun—Overshadowing several significant developments of 
the week the Government crop report is the strongest single 
factor operating for sustained business progress. Practical 
assurance of agricultural success was the one thing needed 
to make the future secure, and important undertakings will 
be prosecuted with increased vigor now that bountiful harvests 
are Officially promised. Prosperous conditions on the farms 
are essential to national welfare. 

Bradstreet—Enlarged house trade, country-wide optimism, 
smarter activity in metal manufacturing, further slight im- 
provement in lines that have long lagged, heavier buying of 
pig iron at advanced prices, relatively excellent crop news, 
war orders that overflow regular channels to plants not here- 
tofore engaged in that respect, better collections, increased 
calls for money with which to move crops, some, though not 
satisfactory, relief in the way of higher freight rates for 
Western railroads, a heavy influx of gold to help bolster 
weak rates for foreign exchange, which are at new record 
low levels, and sustained public interest in the stock market, 
comprehend the chief features of the week’s developments. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Although there have been fewer 
merchants in the market than a year ago, reports from those 
in indicate an optimistic feeling for excellent retail business 
this fall. Current wholesale distribution of dry goods has 
not been as satisfactory as that of the corresponding week 
a year ago, due in a large measure to adverse weather condi- 
tions throughout the country. Collections continue satis- 
factory. 
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BOSTON 

Fewer concessions reported on Pocahontas and New River, 
and market is a trifle firmer. Slight demand for Pennsylvania 
grades and Georges Creek is in fair request. Water freights 
unchanged. Anthracite rather dull until September. 

Bituminous—While there are no striking developments in 
the Pocahontas and New River trade it is plain there is less 
inclination to shade prices f.o.b. and the market as a whole 
is that much improved. Shipments to New England have not 
increased any and neither has the demand, but there is a 
little bracing up among the agencies as if to be in better 
position for fall business. Export orders are holding out 
fairly well and operators show a rather more resolute attitude 
about keeping output down to what the market will absorb. 

On new business trade is at a standstill. The few buyers 
who have not yet placed contracts are still holding out for 
inducements. There is enough off-shore business in sight, 
however, at least to sustain the present price level, and if 
any notable bargains are had it will probably be on grades 
outside of Pocahontas and New River. Most shippers of the 
latter coals are doing a comprehensive business, even though 
New England is not contributing a very heavy share of it. 

The Georges Creek shippers continue to send large ton- 
nages off-shore, and the outlook is equally good for September. 
The demand here is so light, however, for spot coal that the 
occasional cargo that is not to be applied to contract is hard 
to sell. The Pennsylvania grades, especially those best known, 
are securing some new business here from time to time. 
Prices are as low as in any recent season and where the 
Hampton Roads shippers are more or. less rigid as to price 
there is frequently an opening for small gains in tonnage. 

Water Freights are quiet, with no special change in quota- 
tions. There is always a supply of bottoms particularly on 
the part of shippers with tonnage under charter which they 
cannot use themselves. Barges are freely quoted at 40c., 
New York to Long Island Sound ports. It is beginning to be 
felt that some of the sailing vessels now off-shore will be 
back in the coastwise trade by November and if that is the 
ease they will have a tendency to keep freights on about 
the present range. The Philadelphia & Reading Transporta- 
tion Line lost the barge “Knickerbocker” in the storm the 
week beginning Aug. 8. 

Anthracite—Trade is waiting for stocks to move to the 
consumer. When that movement is on in earnest, in Septem- 
ber, there will be a fair amount of business. There are 
predictions of an active fall market and the publication 
of the demands of the mine-workers is already causing retail- 
ers to consider the possibilities for next April. A few are 
quite strong in their disposition to take coal on this fall 
as fast as they make room. 

‘Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 


Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
MIGRANT. .cesccase $0.85@1.40 $1.15@1.60 $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.10@2.65 2.40@2.85 2.92 3.02 
New York*....... 2.40@2.95 2.70@3 .15 3.22@3.32 
RMT ico ceds: Soasuceuaws Vaan Fay 2.85@ 2.95 
MOMROMMEORTIEN cee. seco. Gree ae $2.70@2.85 
MN Gass ashaaGkces- aabasaixcua Vv ieaiaioneone 3.55@3.68 
PNRUMNOON s kskus. Kecboecetwu-~ sShabotobowa. *)nbelebeon cs 3.45@3.68 
¥ Fo.b. tOn cars. 


NEtV YORK 
Interest of anthracite agencies centered on the possible 
effects of the rate decision, and negotiations delayed. Off- 
shore business the only active branch of the bituminous trade. 
Some companies making permanent foreign connections. 


Anthracite--The chief topic of conversation in anthracite 
circles this week is the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the effect it-will have on the trade generally. 
That the decision in some of its salient points is unfair seems 
to be the concensus of opinion. President L. F. Loree, of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., stated that according to the terms 
of the decision his company will be affected more seriously 
than any of the other coal-carrying railroads. The action 
of the stock market alone on Friday morning was indicative 
of the public’s interest in the matter. 


Locally, shippers believe that the decision will cause con- 
tinued dullness through September. They argue that con- 
sumers will await the results of the new order, anticipating 
a benefit, and that September tonnage will suffer accordingly. 

Tidewater shipments have been light during the week. 
Very little coal is being brought down excepting on firm 
orders. The few purchases made by the retailers are limited 
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largely to egg and stove in the domestic sizes and rice d 
barley in the steam grades. There seems to be no deman, or 
chestnut while pea sales are very seldom noted. Bucky t 
and the smaller sizes are moving freely on regular cont). +s 
and the individuals with high grade coals are obtaining ¢ oq 
prices on them. 

Kach day or so brings new inquiries for export. Sey . | 
samples have been dispatched and the prospective purcha:.:-s 
after making tests and deciding upon the correct size il 
probably place their orders. Most of the inquiries are for 
chestnut. 


The average quotations of the week follow: 





Lower Ports Upper Ports 








Circular Individual Circular Individ 

| ec | ie rere $5.00 
IWgg.......--.2-2-2---2- 5.20@4.70 $4.90@5.20 5.25 $5.00@5 25 
RE eee eee reset 5 00@5.20 5.25 5.00 5.25 
RGBOREMUE 5555 «cco. os 5.45 4 85@5.45 5.50 5.10.5.50 

eee aa, Cane 2.90@3 15 3.50 2.75 3.00 
BUCKWRBUE. c:0:65:6 6:0 60's 2.75 2.00@2.25 2.80 2.05 2.39 
BEROGs « crarcio care Win oaneoa aes 2.25 1.70@1.85 2.30 1.75 1.90 
Soe ES eee a eke 1.36 1.45@1.70 1.80 1.50@1.75 


Bitumincus-—There is not so much coal at the piers, the 
operators preferring to restrict operations at the mines and 
bring the coal down to Tidewater as business requires. It 
is true that blocks of some of the cheaper grades are standing 
from time to time but efforts to move this tonnage usually 
meets with success when shipper and consumer get together. 
Concessions of from 5 to 15c. are the medium through which 
this is accomplished. 

Freights to Continental, Mediterranean and Northern ports 
continue to rise if anything as time goes on and when foreign 
consumers require the fuel they will pay the price. Even so 
it cannot be said that there is much hesitancy about the 
purchase after the inquiry falls into the shippers’ hands. 
Rates to Italian and other Eastern Mediterranean ports for 
instance have advanced to 40 and 45 shillings, but bottoms 
are searce. Available vessels of 2500 to 7500 tons’ capacity 
are quickly chartered at the prevailing rates. Where sales of 
3000 tons or less are made and no vessel of less than 4900 tons 
is obtainable the order is usually cabled back ‘to proceed on 
that basis so that shippers have benefited in this way. 

It is said that the representatives of several well-known 
concerns now in European countries have done well toward 
pushing American coal and have established connections 
which may lead to permanent relations. 


Current quotations are on the following basis: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein. $3.29@3.30 $3.20@3.39 $3.20@3.39 $1.75@1.85 
Georges Creek Tyson. . 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 


Clearfield: 


Medium............-.. 2566@2-80 2:56@2:65 .......... 1.10@1.25 
Ordinary............. 2.55@2.60 2.55@2.60 .......... 1.00@1.10 
ESTAR AN I ROUINORIINS 5 5-56 erase 519-5154 Do oie eo Sie woe sats eis bo arereiee 1.10@1.45 
Cambria County: 
South Forks.......... Pees. 4ouskesieke Asatedvicde 1.35@ 1.50 
ARON SIO ayo 856 as EE a Sokal Seishcugeetes 1.20@1.25 
IBATHESUOIOS «<< 65603 <\ GREE Caciessecas cismeieaess 1.10¢°1.15 
Somerset County: 
QUCMANOMINE sce s  seageeaaws 2.70@2.85 2.70@2.85 1.20 1.30 
Medium.............. 2.65@2.70 2.60@2.65 2.60@2.65 1.10@1.15 
RM AINOTID 25s sr5rh ois 3a sle cs ; EEE Sasccasaee (sae en ess 901.00 
Groensbure:.... 2... ..<<.. DOMED on cc sae vay co icleinee ese 1.19 1.15 
Westmoreland........ BODO chee Sc ata dareletes 1.351.495 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 2.60@2.70 2.60@2.70 .si .90 
Tairmont mine-run................ 2.40@2.59 2.40@2.50 .T6un 80 
er ety a? Coen 2.45@2.50 2.45@2.50 .90 95 
Western Maryland................ 2.35@2.40 2.35@2.40 Sl Se 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite very dull, with low prices the rule. Stove most 
active, with little demand for any other sizes. Pea is 2 little 


firmer. Bituminous slow locally, but brisk at tide. lack 
coal continues scarce. 

Anthracite—Business has not improved the past We’: and 
just now has probably fallen back into the lowest s imer 
level. <A slight improvement may be expected duri! the 
last few days of the month, but there are close observ who 
believe there will be no real activity before the end « Sep- 
tember, and then the improvement will be gradual. T real 
trouble is there is too much coal above ground and « . con- 
cerned know it. 

No well informed buyer is paying higher than th April 
circular except for some special coals, though many c° thes¢ 
orders are placed in the spring and the price protect: ' until 
Oct. 1. This may be contradicted here and there, bu~ that 
will only evidence a desire to protect the shipper, "0 IS 
anxious to keep the lowest prices confidential. of 

me 


Dealer trade is completely flat. It is feared by *:' al 
the more substantial dealers that the low prices at which se 
was bought during the summer and spring will have 2 1 
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effeci on the early fail retail trade. After the season of 
inact vity, some dealers in their anxiety to secure business, 
i] erlook the opportunity to recoup and start price cut- 
\s bearing particularly on this phase of the situation, 
two  rge dealers in the Kensington district, where the price 
- raged disastrously last winter, state that they intend 


eut 
to tively engage in the struggle this fall if the same 
act are used. 

ve is still the most active, with egg in fair demand, and 
ch ut continuing to accumulate with practically no sales 
at Pea continues to stiffen, due essentially to the fact 
t} ome independent operations having contracted for their 
e} output on this size until late into the fall have really 
ni il to offer. However, no one is buying at an advanced 


> recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
0! ing a reduction in the Tidewater rates seems to meet 
W the approval of the retail dealers generally, and also 
th. independent operators. Of course the lowering of the 
tite rates will not directly affect the local or line trade, but 
the opinion is general that there must certainly be some 
adjustment to place them on a parity. As a matter of fact 
the State Public Service Commission almost a year ago ordered 
a drastic reduction in the line rates, but they have not as yet 
become effective, an appeal having been taken by the railroads. 
The eurrent circular prices, to which the Pennsylvania 
State tax cf 2%% must be added, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken...........-.-. $3.40 $4.65 Pea.. Siscces Qa. S325 
Bi oy. «ia ate orale 3.65 4.90 Buckwheat. . Mier ui at ceet as 1.25 2.25 
RU Ge oe rarndecci ewe 3.90 4.90 Rice. . acai diene are ea 85 1.75 
Ghestnwts.< isos 4.05 9.15 Bs arley.. ak hs ear eke .50 1.50 


Bituminous—The dullness in the domestic trade is slightly 
offset by the increased demand caused by the commercial 
revival, which it is expected will almost amount to a boom by 
the time winter comes. The export trade continues to grow 
and the inquiries from abroad are increasing daily. Many of 
these inquiries are coming from responsible intermediaries 
in this country who guarantee payment, and for this reason 
quite a number of concerns who have never entered the export 
trade are quoting prices on the inquiries. 

The only fluctuation in price during the past week has been 
in slack coal, which also showed an increase the previous 


week. This slight scarcity of slack is due to the lack of 
demand for the three-quarter size. 

The prices during the past week have becn about as 
follows: 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.67@1.75 Fairmont gas lump, mine- _ 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.50@1. ae . $1.15@1.25 
a p ae ” sia => 5 @1 ped Fairmont gas, slack. ... 70@ .30 
Samia (ordinary). --. 1.00@1.20 Fairmont lump, ordinary . 85@ .95 
Somerset (ordinary)... .. 1.00@1.15 Fairmont mine-run.....- 75@ .80 
West Va. Freeport....... .85@ .95 Fairmont slack.......... 55@ .65 

BALTIMORE 


The ear-marks of better times are stamped at every hand. 
Coal prices are stiffening, and the movement growing. In- 
dustrial wheels are humming in earnest. 

- 

The mining sections report an increasing tonnage move- 

ment, and there is a tendency among producers to hold for 


better prices. During the week slack moved upward, and 
WwW: strong at 60 and 65c., against sales not many weeks 
ba of 30 to 35¢e. Coke too is showing 10 to 15c. advances 
OV prices of a couple of weeks ago, and is held more 
str. isly both in West Virginia and Pennsylvania. 

st western Maryland coals were strongly held, spot 
pr for Georges Creek big vein being around $1.75 as a rule 
an ‘or Tyson around $1.35. South Fork was bringing about 
$1: .; while Clearfield was offered at from $1 to $1.05. Lower 
#1 * Pennsylvania coals were offering at from 90 to 95e. 
“ Virginia Freeport was offering at 80 to 90c., and Fair- 
m three-quarter at 85 to 90c. 

port business continues brisk. During the past weck a 
to of 22,527 tons was loaded at Curtis Bay and Port Coving- 
t vt foreign ports. Bunker fuel taken by these carriers 
te ‘ 3403 tons. 

HAMPTCN ROADS 

ort movement still holtding up well. Fair amount coal 
Ke coastwise. Prices remain unchanged. 
ba ve has been some large export cargoes moving from 
i ‘ter and a fair coastwise business. There has also 
1 ome coal loaded into colliers for the Government and 
hu ‘ vessels have been supplied with a reasonable quantity, 
ra * from 300 tons to as high as 1400 or 1500 tons, accord- 
- the size of the vessel and her foreign destination. As 


ays the ease the New England ports have taken 
lly all of the coastwise movement. 
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The demand during the week has not been quite so heavy 
and there is some little accumulation on the railroads which 


will, however, be greatly reduced during the coming week as 
considerable vessel tonnage is due to take care of contracted 
coal. Prices on the various grades supplied at Tidewater 
remain practically unchanged. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past several weeks compare as follows: 
Week Ending 











Railroad Aug.14 July 10 July 17 July 24 July 31 
Norfolk & Western. 171,252 174,822 180,090 197,913 188,593 
Gane & Ohio.. 83,390 76,397 116,862 96,627 84,018 
Virginian. . 63,066 57,467 78,710 86,523 39,335 

Teteae: 0k es 317,708 308,686 375,662 381,063 311,949 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


A large number of steamers have been chartered to carry 
coal to Mediterranean, South American and West Indian 
ports during the past week, and while rates to the Mediter- 
ranean and to the West Indies are unchanged, rates to South 
America are weaker. This weakness applies at present only 
to steamers available within the next 30 days, the general 
impression being that the competition of grain from here 
will stiffen the market after this period. 


The freight market is now quotable as follows: 


To Rate To Rate 
DROME es ee eas $2.75@3 25 Bermuds............... $3.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 3.00@3.50 Vera Crusz.............. 3.25@3.75 
Cienfuegos............. SFOS. TAWICOs oo50c 6 wie ec ce 3.25@3.75 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 3.50 WAU ciddce view scwsstcen 8.16@8.28 
GR i vce cence. 3.25@3.50 Santos*................ 8.40@8.%4 
St. Thomias............. 3.00 Montevideo............ 7.86 
Barhados:.............. F.& a Aires or La Plat: “4 92 
i enone 3 00@3.50 Rosarzo..... ee 
COB ONs ce ceisicdeces ces 3.25 West. pe of It: uly Ree tai 9.36 
OES 3 25@3.50 Barcelona**.... ... 8.40@8.64 
Guantanamo... ...... 8 25@3.50 Valparaiso or C allac.... 6.50@7 .00 
Demerara.. POs 4.50@5.00 Marseilles...... ...e--. 8.64@8.88 


Note—Rates note d in bold face type are only approximate. 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for account. Quotations 
on Plate coal by British steamers; neutral steamers are more difficult to ob- 
tain and the rates are al ways higher. 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


The following charters have been reported from various 


sources during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA (Including Hampton 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vuiiis ae r 
Rio Preto Rio Janciro 2612 —_ ms ons Rate 
Thorsa Cardenas 683 Penlee Port Military pes 8.88 
Crescent St. John, N.B. 400 $1.90 Winnebago Rio Janeiro 8.28 
Daisy Farlin St. John, N.B. 385 — a 5 apd 2538 8.28 
E. E. Briry Fort de France ae iver Plate 16 8.28 
Andijk Taltal 4017 7.00 
oe ' Penhale _River Plate 2330 8.16 
lisle St. John, N.B. 302 1.90 Ronald River Plate 1835 8.22 
Nordbotten Narvik 000 Gualen am Plata 2059 7.98 
Jupiter M: s jucenswo 
” amelie §=6S557 Rio Grande 1694 10.20 
BALTIMORE Erviken Rio Grande 1344 
1 
Southwaite! River Plate 2333 8.28 ames, 2422 9.48 
Rosina River Plate 1600 8.28 Warren River Plate 2359 8. 1¢ 
Camilla —oe del wae Penare River Plate 1793 8.28 
; yp tvandale' Italy 2468 9.36 
1 en 
4 ¢ on » FF 9 
Zurichmoor' Italy 2422 9.48 1M Tau Bangor” iiss 1:00 
——— Lt 2468 9.36 Confield  _RioGrande 1718 10.20 
Leigh. ale Ttaly a Or Baltimore?. 
Georgios Italy 5000 ATLANTIC RANGE 
Shawnut Mayport 1100 Southport Marseilles 2305 8.88 
Jean Mayport 2391 Monginevro Italy 3334 
Castlemoor Alexandria 2404 Tharos Italy 2139 9.60 
Or Virginia! and Preston?. Ulrik Hohn San Fran. 930 4.85 


Note—Steamers are indicated by bold face type, all others being schooners. 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from Hampton Roads 
Aug. 6 to Aug. 13. 


NORFOLK NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Siljestad? Buenos Aires 5867 Rosalia L. Naples 10,000 
Singleton Palmer! Lisbon 3993 Orpheus Spezia 6700 
Adriatico? Savona 6500 NEWPORT NEWS 
Agnello Ciampa Civita Vecchia 4600 Angrolina* Spezia 5000 
Liv Busses Aine 2060 Galveston Ci ardenas 1700 
Tharros Spezia 4230 
Miliades Embiri- Robt. H. McCully Passte Plata 950 
cos yenoa 4004 Nikolaos Marscilles 7000 
Strathalbyn Dakar 6650 Maud Chaparra 3250 
Ste hen? Para 2029 Francis Para , 716 
dington Buenos Aires 3564 Erroll Rio de Janeiro 3350 
oe lic Pernambuco 1172 Pennine Range 5500 
Carlo Gibraltar for Castner, Curran and Bullitt?. Poca- 
orders for Italy 7700 hontas Fuel Co.?. and O. Coal and 
Venus Gibraltar for Coke Co.2 New River Coal Co.4 
orders for Italy 5150 Note—Steamers are indicated by 
Penare Buenos Aires 4297 bold face type, all others being schoon- 
Dunstin G. Gressy San Juan 1600 ers. 
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PITTSBURGH 

Slight further improvement in demand, and operations 
somewhat better, at 55 to 60% of capacity. Prices firmer, 
particularly on contract. 

Lake shipments have increased slightly and the iron and 
steel trade is consuming a trifle more coal, though the increase 
is not marked since the steel plants have been running prac- 
tically at capacity since early in July. General manufacturing 
demand shows a slight increase. The Pittsburgh district 
mines are operating at a little better rate, at between 55 
and 60% of capacity. Prospects are that demand will con- 
tinue to improve, although perhaps slowly. 

The market as a whole is a shade firmer; gas slack for 
prompt shipment now commands about 60c., an advance of 
5c. in the week, while steam slack is usually to be picked up 
at about 50c. Operators are stiffer in their views as to 
contracts running to Apr. 1 and are usually quoting $1.15 on 
mine-run, although $1.10 can be done, this comparing with 
$1.05 until lately. The Connellsville regions continue to make 
fairly heavy shipments of coal for export, but the Pittsburgh 
district proper has been unable to participate in the move- 
ment, on account of its higher costs. 

We quote the market for free coal as follows: Slack, 
50@60c.; nut and slack, 90@95c.; nut, 95¢c.@$1; mine-run, 
$1@1.05; %-in., $1.10@1.15; 1%-in., $1.20@1.25, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. On contract to Apr. 1, slack, 95c.; 
mine-run, $1.10@1.15; %,-in., $1.20@1.25. 


BUFFALO 


Some stir in bituminous, with promise of more. Slack the 
best feature. Less demurrage coal. Prices slightly stiffer. 
Anthracite not moving. Prospect of a rush in the fall. 

Bituminous—The trade improves at a slow rate, though 
there is enough added activity to give promise of something 
good in the fall. Business of any sort is not expected to be 
active in August. There is evidence of a larger need of 
manufactured goods and that alone will create some demand. 
At one time it seemed as if consumers bought only on the 
urgent solicitation of sellers but it is a trifle different now, 
though the improvement is not large. The Canadian trade 
is not in business to any great extent and shows no indica- 
tion of improving. Buffalo sells considerable coal there, so 
that the business here feels the effects of the light demand 
acutely 

Prices are a little stronger week by week but continue 
on the basis of $2.70 for best Pittsburgh lump, $2.55 for three- 
quarter, $2.45 for mine-run and $2.25 for slack. There has 
been some special dullness in Allegheny Valley slack, but sizes 
are about 25c. lower than Pittsburgh as usual. 

A{nthracite—Shipping agents are devoting most of their 
time to estimating the amount of shortage to be made up when 
the fall season sets in. There is little doubt that average 
sales will be made then if they cannot be made now. There 
is no increase in the movement of anthracite, but it is ex- 
pected that the demand will improve before the end of the 
month and possibly it will continue, as there are certainly 
shippers who have not yet come into the market. 

Regular quotations of anthracite, f.o.b. Buffalo are $5.60 
for grate, $5.85 for egg and stove, $6.10 for chestnut and $4.05 
for pea, per gross ton. From this maximum price a reduction 
of 10c. per ton is made during August. The prices include 
the Pennsylvania tax. 

The shipments of anthracite from this port are still less 
than at this time a year ago on account of the congested state 
of the upper-lake docks. For the week the total was 131,500 
tons. 


TORONTO, CAN, 


Approach of fall stimulates some activity in the market. 
Slack a trifle stiffer. 

Some improvement in trade has been noted during the 
last two weeks, as many consumers are laying in stocks of 
anthracite in anticipation of the usual fall increase in prices. 
The demand for bituminous continues light, with some stiffen- 
ing in the price of slack owing to the falling off in the call 
for lump coal on the Upper Lakes. Foundry coke is also 
firmer. Quotations for best grades of coal are as follows: 
Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $7.50; grate, $7.25; pea, 
$6. Bituminovs retail steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.25 to $4.50; 
domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8; wholesale f.o.b. cars three- 
quarter lump, $3.56; screenings, $3. 
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CINCINNATI 


Continued improvement in domestic demand is the m.s{ 
encouraging factor. Prices steadier, The steam market ;.:{ 
strong. 

A slightly improved call for the domestic grades from |: 
districts is noted during the past week, though it is by jo 
means as yet up to a normal volume. However, it is one «5 
the best indications in the. market, showing that retai} 
are beginning to realize the necessity of securing their us, |] 
stocks. 

A sympathetic improvement in the steam market is look-. 
for, though consumption does not warrant a statement ti. 
the market is any stronger. However, it seems certain th : 
buying on the part of large consumers will approach som»- 
thing like a normal volume soon, and if this is the case steain 
grades will benefit. 


ott 


COLUMBUS 


Domestic trade continues slow, but there is better buying 
of steam sizes. The price list is fairly well maintained. 
Future prospects appear brighter. 

The coal trade in Ohio has remained fairly quiet. The 
domestic buying shortly after Aug. 1 has dropped off until 
domestic lines are somewhat weak. Stocking is not as active 
as was expected and this has a bad effect on trade conditions. 
The rural sections are apparently not buying as much as for- 
merly, due to the continued rains which interfered with the 
work of farmers. . 

Steam business shows more activity all along the line. 
Buying for manufacturing purposes is better and those having 
contracts are taking a larger tonnage. There is not as much 
cheap steam coal offered as formerly owing to restriction of 
shipments when the coal is not sold. Railroads seem to be 
taking a larger tonnage, and some of the trunk lines are stor- 
ing to guard against an emergency. 

In Lake trade there is not a great deal moving. Conges- 
tion on the docks of the Upper Lake ports still continues and 
the movement to the interior is slow. As a result shipments 
from Ohio fields to the head of the Lakes are not large. But 
on the other hand there is a good tonnage of West Virginia 
coal moving to the Northwest. During the week ending Aug. 
13 the Toledo docks handled 104,000 tons. 

One of the best features is the continued demand for an: 
thracite. Local. jobbers report a much better demand thai 
usual for that variety. Coke is also showing some activity 

Mines have been working at about the following percent- 
ages of full capacity: 


Week Ended 
District July July ug. Aug. 
24 31 


Week Ended— 
District July July Aug. Aug 
24 31 v 











14 


Hocking.... 25 15 25 Cambridge. 25 3) 30 35 
Jackson.... 20 20 20 Masillon... 25 25 25 30 
Pomeroy 35 Eastern O.. 55 50 30 55 


} > 
BEBE 
—_ 
—) 


30 os ae A 
Average.. 30 29 30 33 
CLEVELAND 

Coal receipts the first of the week almost double those 
of any week the last two months. Prices showed a decided 
weakness, 

Something over 400 cars of coal arrived here over Sundey; 
80% of this was slack and slack prices showed a mark+d 
decline. Pan handle was sold at $1.50 while No. 8 went :t 
the same price though a week ago it was 5 to 10c. hig 
It is the general opinion that fine coal will be off anot 
5e. before the week is over. More than half the rece 
were carried over. 

It seems that operators watch this market very clo 
and all elect to ship their surplus into Cleveland at one t 
Such has been the case about every six to eight weeks 
summer and spring. The absorbing power of the Cleve! 
market has been overestimated and is now practically 
hausted by the large amount of coal on track. 

The .Lake trade shows no indication of any change 
the grain crop begins to move next month. Lake iron 
sales are being made and while the tonnages are small, 
aggregate is large. Furnaces using Lake Superior ores 
to be rounding out stocks and needing more than it is 


thought they would. 


. 40 
Crooksville. 20 20 


1e 


Quotations for shipment to jobbers are as follows: 


Poca- Youghio- Fair- Berg- Oh 
hontas gheny mount holz No. 
TAUND . 5céscacais SSO ~ $2.30 
Lump, 6-in........ 2.30 
Lump, 1}-in....... 2.10 $2.10@.-. 49 
Lump, ?-in....... i $2.15@2.20 $2.00 2.00 2.00 
oY eee 3.7 1.95 s 
Mine:run........- 2.70 2.10@2.15 1.90 1.85 1.80% 2 
Pee os. es 1.55 1.70 1.50 1.50 


wn 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

‘enpaee coke still in the dumps, but foundry coke in better 
den ud. Mueh erection of byproduct ovens. Production and 

shi; .ents slightly decreased. 
coke market has shown no general improvement, 
t furnace coke being still available at $1.50 while there 
cely any inquiry for contract furnace coke, but foundry 
co s moving much better and prices are a shade firmer. 
Ho, -s are still entertained that the furnace coke market will 
sharply later in the year, but there is no very 
defrite basis for such expectations. The coke market has 
idvaneced while steel products have been advancing stead- 
or seven months and pig iron has been advancing sharply 


DI 


is 


adyvonce 


in the past 80 days. Sufficient reason for the failure of coke 
to advance is found in the heavy increase in byproduct 
cokins capacity in the past couple of years, evidently causing 
the total capacity to be far in excess of requirements, and 
within the past two months work has been started, or defi- 


nitely projected, on six additional byproduct plants, to have a 
total capacity of 1,500,000 tons or more a year. 

Prompt furnace coke is offered rather freely at $1.50, 
despite the fact that some of the merchant ovens have lately 
curtailed output. On contract coke the market is not clearly 
defined, there being so little inquiry, but operators would no 
doubt sell at $1.65 or $1.70 for shipment to Oct. 1, the usual 
asking prices for shipment to Jan. 1 being $1.85@2. Foundry 
coke is moving more freely and prices are firm despite the 
softness in furnace coke. Quotations are: Prompt foundry, 
$2.20@2.60; contract foundry, $2.30@2.60, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 7 at 366,840 
tons, a decrease of 10,570 tons, and shipments at 369,725 tons, 
a decrease of 3457 tons. 

Buffalo—There is still a good movement, with the tone of 
the market much better than it has been for a long time. 
New ovens are reported in operation at coke-producing 
centers, having been started up to meet the increased demand. 


The fact that the steel and iron orders received at the 
furnaces are gaining on them is sufficient reason for the 
movement of coke. Prices are firm on the basis of $4.25 for 
best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry and $3.30 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Gas house coke has been quiet, and the demand 
for byproduct sizes has been steady at slightly better prices. 
Foundries in the Chicago district have not as yet purchased 
one-half of their requirements, but during the past week some 
disposition has been shown to buy coke ahead. Quotations 
are 2s follows: Byproduct, $4.75@5.10; Connellsville, $4.75; 
Wise County, $4.65@4.75; gas coke, $3.75@3.90; furnace, $4.85. 

Birmingham—The demand for furnace coke is rapidly in- 
creasing, due to many furnaces, which have been idle for 
the past 12 months, going into blast. The Sloss Sheffield 
recently put in their Florence furnace and their City furnace 
at Pivmingham, and the Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co. have 
recently blown in their No. 4 furnace. The starting up of 
these furnaces called for a large tonnage of coke, and the 


We Blossburg ovens of the Sloss Co. and the Brookside 
ove? both batteries having been idle since last October, 
hav. vecently been put into blast, as well as the Virginia 
Ove of the Gulf States Steel Co. at Virginia City, which 
Will >e again blown in within the next few days. The inquiry 
for ign shipments of furnace coke is quiet, though 72-hr. 
four -v coke is finding a fair market. 
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SOUTHERN MARKET 
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LOUISVILLE 
each of the stocking season gradually forcing buyers 


into market. Market steadier than for some weeks. 

\ half of August gone and the period when stocking 
Oper iS have become imperative, business is showing im- 
iba t, though not at the rate hoped for. The industrial 
eq ents are not yet as great as they should be, but the 
dem, in both quarters is better than for weeks. The far- 
mers Selling off enough of their crops to meet their obli- 
Batio Cotton gins and seed presses are taking their sup- 
in the South and there is some strengthening of the 


‘ther directions. 


Ip; : 
Pr S have not been much stimulated as yet, however, 
tinue on the same basis as for some weeks. 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Outlook better than for past two years. 
increasing. 
Not for the past two years have conditions been as favor- 


Production steadily 


able for a steady market on both lump and steam coal. Addi- 
tional furnaces are being blown in nearly every week, which 
takes a large tonnage off of the regular market; as a result 
operators are finding much less trouble to move their output, 
which is steadily increasing. If the improvement continues, 
the next 60 days will see conditions normal, and all mines 
working to practically full tonnage for the first time in two 
years. 





MIDDLE WESTERN 











GENERAL REVIEW 


Increased prices check 
Anthra- 


Trade remains nearly stationary. 
smokeless orders. Western screenings unchanged. 
cite trade flat. 

None of the Illinois and Indiana shippers express them- 
selves as believing any improvement has been shown in the 
situation the past week, and some have found conditions a 
little less to their liking than earlier in August. The only 
marked change is the present sluggishness of West Virginia 
smokeless coals. 

The ordering since the first of the month has been very 
slow at the increased August prices, apparently most of the 
dealers having met their current demands on the July basis. 
Difficulty in distribution of grades is noted; sometimes the 
lump market being too strong, and again the slack market 
forging ahead. Some trouble is experienced in marketing 
coarse smokeless sizes because suitable equipment is not 
available. Many wholesalers are predicting that towards the 
latter part of the month higher prices will prevail for Western 
coarse coals. 

Indiana and Illinois mines as a rule are still operating at 
about half time or a little better, and very few of them have 
been fortunate enough to obtain sufficient business to place 
their mines on anything near a full time basis. A number 
of inquiries have been made by telephone and telegraph by 
the Northwestern trade during the last week; the buyers 
seemed to be endeavoring to cover future requirements. 


Prices generally are still well maintained in spite of the 
dearth of orders. It is apparent that a large proportion of 
the retailers and household buyers have been withholding the 
purchase of their usual summer supplies in the hope that 
prices would break, as is usually the case, but they have been 
badly disappointed this season. 

Threshing is still backward and this has had on unfor- 
tunate effect on the forwarding of domestic coals. Screenings 
are torpid and generally being sold around 60c., with some 
of the Indiana product having a lower freight rate to the 
more important points of distribution selling at 5c. to 10c. 
higher. 

CHICAGO 


Generally firmer tone to the market for Middle Western 
coals. Retailers stocks less than normal. Railroads still 
taking minimum tonnages. Eastern grades slow. 

Fine coals from Franklin and Williamson County have been 
a little stronger recently, and while domestic buying has 
lagged, most of the operators are optimistic that the $1.75 
price will prevail after Sept. 1. Some orders have been taken 
for shipment of domestic sizes during the balance of the 
month to retailers at $1.60. There is a firm tone in southern 
Illinois coals, and the tonnage is slowly increasing every day. 
Buyers of screenings from southern Illinois mines are appar- 
ently waiting for the usual drop in prices of former years, 
but will likely be disappointed this season. Carterville washed 
coals are in strong demand. 


Some improvement is noted in the call for Springfield coals, 
and it is expected domestic egg and lump will be advanced 
15¢e. very shortly. Railroads are still only taking their mini- 
mum requirements from the Springfield and Peoria districts. 

A little improvement is noted in the tonnage of Indiana 
mine-run for the Chicago market, but shipments are much 
less than usual for this time of the year, Domestic lump is 
selling at from $1.40 to $1.50, while some of inferior quality 
is going at from $1.30 to $1.35. The Indiana retailers have 
smaller stocks on hand than ordinarily at: this season of the 
year, and when they begin to demand shipments it is certain 
that they will have to have coal in a hurry. Very little 
Clinton and Sullivan County coals have been moving to 
Chicago. Knox County operators have been shipping steam 
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coal mostly. Higher prices prevail for screenings in Indiana 
than in the Chicago market, the difference being about 10c. 


per ton. 

Buying of smokeless on Chicago tracks is very slow, and a 
few sales have been made of prepared sizes at a discount 
of as high as 50c. under the August circular. Egg seems to 
be the weakest size. Circular prices for Pennsylvania smoke- 
less have not been raised as yet; the demand for lump and 
egg has been steady, while nut is slow. West Virginia mine- 
run is firm at $1.40. Splint is improving in the West, prob- 
ably due to better demand at the seaboard. 

Some Hocking is being shipped to Northwestern points 
via the Lakes, but the tonnage is considerably less than in 
previous seasons. All-rail Hocking is being very slowly 
absorbed by the retailers and farmers. 

Millers Creek advanced on Aug. 15 to $2.25 on 4-in. block, 
$1.85 on egg, and $1.55 on nut; the other eastern Kentucky 
coals are not affected and prices still cover a wide range. 

Anthracite trade is languid. Some of the retailers have 
a good amount of hard coal on hand, although not the stocks 
of previous years. It will take colder weather to bring about 
a replenishment. The dilatory attitude of a large number of 
dealers who will wait until the last minute before ordering 
anthracite is continuing to have an unsatisfactory effect on 
the volume of shipments to Western points. 


Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield Sullivan Clinton Greene Cos. 

Lump.. $1. ee 75 " 25@1.50 $1.35@1.50 $1.25@1.50 $1.40@1.50 
Steam lump : .15@1.25 1.15@1.30 1.15@1.25 aie 
2} and 3-in. 

— 1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 
1}-in. lump. 1.25 1.25 1.15@1.25 
EM cei 1.35@1.60 1.25@1.35 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.20 1.15@1 .30 
Nut 1.35@1.60 1.15@1.25 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 
No. 1lwashed 1.35@1.50 pasts 1.50 ae cay ia 
No.2washed 1.35@1.50 Lone 1.40 
No. lnut.. 1.35@1.75 — hedlart ; oe 
No. 2nut.. 1.35@1.60 sek gee sakes 
Mine-run... 1 10@1.25 1.00@1.10 85@1.00 .90@1.00 .85@1.10 
Screenings . 70wW .85 .65@ .75 65 .70 60@ .70 .70@ .80 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. : 
& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’'l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump... $1.35@1.50 $1.30@2 00 £2.15@2.25 $1.40@1.65 $1. 35@1. 55 
1}-in. lump. 1.20@1.25 1.25@1.50 1.25 1.25@1.32 
Egg........ 1.85@1.50 1.10@1.35 2. 15@2. 25 1. Bic FO 
Nut....... ie ere .85@1.15 1.75 1.2 ee 35 1.15@1.05 
No. 1 nut.. * 1.35@1.50 res 1.40 oe Aer 
No. 2 nut 1.25@1.35 ; = ee 
Mine-run 1.10@1.25 .95@1.10 1.40@1.£0 1.25 1.25 
Screenings. . .65@ .75 .50@ .75 ne sane ee: 


Lake Receipts—Receipts by Lake for the week ended 
Aug. 10 and for the season, this year and last year, were 
as follows: 














1915 191 
Hard Soft Hard Soft 
OS ee : 19,731 10,868 32,646 5,780 
Toledo.... ninieig, uws ‘ ; 8,800 7,765 
ee EEC CETTE saan erat SEN 2,298 pies 
Cleveland. eaten: dase Soup ” Comeeaees 11,125 
MOREE cicccdrebencss grades 1) | ate 
Week's total.......... 19,731 29,868 34,944 24,670 
August total.......... :7,280 85,256 90,576 56,099 
Season total. Niae 426,679 312,496 392,288 392,407 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Chicago demand for Indiana coal improved; S80c. obtainable 
both there and in the open murket for screenings. Movement 
of domestic grades improves. Retailers advance price of 
anthracite and Pecahontas. 

Indiana coal operators note an improvement in the market 
at Chicago, where they always expect to sell a large tonnage. 
Screenings are selling there at 80c.,, which is considerably 
higher than the prevailing level for several weeks. The same 
figure is obtainable in the open market. 

The weather continues against farm operations and the 
small marketing of wheat and oats has not made any increase 
in the railroad demand for coal. While the factories having 
war orders, mainly iron and steel plants, are consuming coal 
heavily, other industries show no increase. Indianapolis 
retailers have made the first of the usual season advances 
in prices, raising anthracite and Pocahontas 25c. a ton. The 
present schedule is: 


Per Ton Fer Ton 
Linton No. 4 forked. . ...... $3.00 Pocahontas forked lump........ $5.75 
Indiana lump, forked. . 2.75 Pocahontas shoveled lump...... §.25 
Indiana lump and egg, scre ened. 2.50 Pocahontas mine PUA sacs sg 6s 
Kanawha lump, forked......... 4.25 Pocahontas, nut and slack...... 3.75 
Ohio Hocking lump, forked..... 4.25 Anthracite chestnut............ 8. 
Ohio Hocking, washed egg...... 4.50 Anthracite stove ane ee 7340 
Kentucky lump............... 4.50 Anthracite grate....... Sides. see 
Ohio Jackson lump, forked... .. 5.00 Connellsville coke.............. 
Blossburg smithing............ 5.50 Indianapolis by-product coke (all 


ND Sc ao6k ae soso 6.00 nT NAN SA as One ean 
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ST. LOUIS 

Slight improvement in some districts. Orders for dome: j¢ 
grades coming in, 

The market situation, as regards the inner group of mii: s, 
has improved slightly during the past week. Dealers > 
beginning, at last, to order domestic coal and lump parti: ,- 
larly is moving more freely. The prices, however, are prac:i- 
cally the same as last week. In the Southern Illinois f.:4 
the market is about the same. 

The quotations at the end of the week were: 


Wilm. & 

Frnk. Co. Sparta Mt. Olive Standard 
oon Chg oLe ee an RPE Re $1.35@1.40 $1.25 $1.40 $1.00 
AN AMEND 5 35 osc Woy coe eee ae ek ee erat tere 95 1.25 90 
Rian SAGINI os. os 5s SSSR Sek non, Sees oe 1.25 ee 
OY oe ere 1.35@1.40 Sores Hines .90 
ENE, CONT igre ae tae iter 1.25 susie wets ae 
PS er ANN se os on a ea ree 1.10@1.15 erie 
iG: SRR. 6 o5.a-s bao kccea een 1.50 1.40 
NiO. o RSL. os essa 6 downs 1.25 a ee. 

No) SIWHSNOC 66535 6 6 cs ecco OD 
No. 4 washed...... sacs. 
BNO: eV OIO oo. 6 oo 6d cee ees .£0 ser eae Eta 
Screenings..... . .55@ .60 .60 Rare .60 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS. 
PORTATION STATISTICS 











VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. for the month of 
June amounted to 301,932 net tons. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 
W. Ry. during July and the past four months in short tons: 

















April May June July 

Pocahontas Fickd..... . 1,163,948 1,259,992 1,493,776 1,648,551 
Tug River District...... 285,243 322,881 348,737 361,454 
Thacker District........ 245,887 278,775 238,688 265,743 
Kenova District...... 112,076 90,642 81,794 80,009 
Clinch Valley District. 138,970 144,576 155,689 146,911 
Other N. & W. Territory. 3.271 2,323 3,418 2.651 

Total N. & W. Fields. 1,949,395 2,009,189 2,322,102 2,505,319 
Williamson & Pond Creek 55,311 84,086 75,573 86,949 
All other railroads. ....... 195,845 251,339 282,790 262,177 

Grand total........... 2,200,551 2,434,614 2,680,465 2,854,445 





FOREIGN MARKETS 


SOUUUUUONC HUAN ERENNEREAAOA 








GREAT BRITAIN 
Aug. 6—This has been a broken week in the coal industry, 


and although every effort has been made to curtail the - 


holidays in view of the urgent need of this country and our 
Allies for every ton of coal which can be produced, operations 
at the pits were not fully resumed in all cases until Wednes- 
day or Thursday, some of the miners delaying their return to 
work until then. The majority of the men responded to the 
appeals made to them, however, and it is believed that the 
output has now been restored to its normal level. Perhaps 
the most important event of the week in the trade has b<en 
the issue of the expected announcement that the shipmen* of 
coal to our Allies is to be controlled by the Exports Commitice 
The new Order in Council comes into operation on Aug. 13, 
and has naturally been the subject of much discussio! in 
coal-shipping circles. It is feared that business with Fra:ce, 
Russia and Italy may be hampered to some extent by 4 
in issuing licenses; but on the other hand, it can hard! 
the intention of the Government to seriously interfere 
the total exports of the allied countries, who rely so lar «ly 
upon us for their supplies —‘“The Iron and Coal T: ‘Jes 
Review.” 


Aug. 6—The new Government order prohibiting the es ort 


ith 


of coal to all destinations other than British possession nd 
protectorates, except under license, has had a rather usct- 
tling effect on the market and business is on very quiet '..e5. 
Quotations are nominally as follows: 
Best Welsh steam. Nominal Best Monmouthshires.... $7.2 7.44 
Best seconds. . oes eee  ORREIAL SOE ee Aa acre 6.9001 7.20 
Seconds... ... ieee $7.44@7.86 est Cardiff smalls...... 5.40: 5.52 
Best dry coals.......... 7.44@7.86 Cargo smalls........... 4.440 4.80 
Freights—Chartering is very slow at present because of 
the new restrictions. Rates are nominally as follows: 
Gibraltar. . . $3.24 Naples.......... $4.08 St. Vincent......- $4. 
Marseilles. . ... 8.48 Alexandria....... 4.80 RiodeJaneiro.... © 76 
Algiers. . .-oe. O82 Port Baid........ 4.80 Monte Video..... = 00 


Genoa............ 4.08 Las Palmas...... 4.08 River Plate..... 


Se ee 








ii! 





alll! 
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e purpose of this department is to diffuse accurate 


smation of prospective purchases and prices with a 


lo affording equal opportunity to all, promoting 


‘vet stability and inculcating sound business principles 
we coal trade. 


*Iindicates contracts regarding which official information 
has been received. 


Under this 


Supplemental Notes 


heading additional or supplemental informa- 


tion regarding old contracts appears, together with the page 
number of the original notice. 

No. 854—Tompkinsville, N. Y.—Bids have been received 
on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1085, Vol. 8, p. 115), which provides 
for furnishing the Lighthouse Service with coal, as follows: 























Adj. Price 
Delivery per Mill- 
Schedule No. 1 Base Price Buckets ion B.t.u. 
Whitney & Kemmerer............... $3.55 $0.34 $0.14 
Weston Dodson & Co.*:............. 3.50 . 34 .127 
Web. Wee Besa pk so ccs ws. Ce ari-ererere 3.49 .36 .14 
Commercial Coal Co....... 3.74 .37 -139 
Base ————— Delivery 
Schedule No. 2 Price Buckets Bags On Deck 
Weston Dodson & Co.*...... $5.30 $0.34 $0.50 $0.40 
W. P. W. Hatt... ieee | See 36 .58 .50 
Commerical Coal Company.. 5.54 55 1.50 1.50 
Base ———— Delivery vy 

Schedule No. 3 Price Coal Shed Bags On Dock 

F.H. & A. H. Chappell Co.*. $6.45 $0.20 $0.60 $0.50 
Base 9 —————————_Deelivery — 

Schedule No. 4 Price Coal Shed Bags On Dock 
Pinniger & Manchester*...... ¢7 .25 $0.75 $0.40 $0.40 
Newport Coal Co.......... 7.50 .80 .45 .45 

Adj. Price 
Base Delivery —- per Mill- 

Schedule No. 5 Price Bunkers On Deck Bags ion B.t.u. 
Willard Brothers........ $2.90 $0.10 $0.02 reer $0.094 
Weston Dodson & Co.... 3.05 .20 20 .30 .097 
Empire Coal Mining Co.. 2.92 .10 .03 ef .093 
W.H. Bradford & Co*.... 2.79 10 .02 15 .088 
Hetherington& Co...... VR. ne See 6 ceareers * 091 
W. P. W. Haff...... sive SSE 29 ° (29 .29 .091 
C.J. Wittenberg......... 2.84 Pp .03 10 .091 
Commercial Ceal Co..... 3.00 .30 .30 75 .10 

Adj. Price 
Base Delivery, per Mil- 

‘hedule No. 6 Price Coal Bin “ion B.t.u. 

Richmond Ice Co.*...... 4.75 1.10 .156 
Note—While the delivery price of $1.10 per ton is in excess of 10 + of the base 
price per ton, as mentioned in paragraph 31 of the specifications, it is not con- 
sides i that the delivery charge is excessive, for the reason that all of this coal has 
to bo delivered by truck to the General Lighthouse Depot, which method of 
deliv rv is much more expensive than the methods by which the coal called for 
uncer the other schedules is to be delivered. The acceptance of this bid is there- 
fore r-commended. 
Adj. Price 
; per Mill- 
hedule No. 7 Rase — Delivery —— ion B.t.u. 
FH. <A. H. Chappell Co.* $3.70 $0.35. $0.25 $0.35 $0. 126 
Adj. Price 
Base — Delivery per Mill- 
edule No. 8 Price Bunkers On Deck Bags ion B.t.u. 
Pinnicer «& Manchester*.. $5.25 $0.40 $0.40 $0.40 $0.176 
Nex Coal Co........ 5. 45 45 45 .183 
: mmended for acceptance. 
A s Lighthouse Inspector, Tcmpkinsville, N. Y. 

* S73—Springfield, Mo.—Six bids have already been 
sub ed on this contract (Vol. 7, p. 1086), which provides 
foi nishing the local Board of Education with approxi- 
mat, 1400 tons of screened Kansas lump coal. No definite 
dat “<S apparently been set for making the awards, but it 
i ‘cipated it will be soon. Address Secy. Edw. J. Hoffman, 
Bd. ©” isdu., Springfield, Mo. 

+ -/2—Cleveland, Ohio—The bids on this contract (p. 115), 
Which provides for furnishing the Board of Education with 
Coal (uring the ensuing year, have been opened, and tests 
ne cw being conducted of the samples furnished by the 
— Ss. The contract will probably be awarded within a 

fw weeks. Address Dir. of Schools F. C. Hogen, School 








Headquarters, Rockwell Ave. and East Sixth St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

#+1064—Joliet, I1l—This contract (p. 116), which provides 
for furnishing the Washington St. plant of the city Water 
Works and the Fire and Police Department with coal, has 
apparently been readvertised on two separate occasions, the 
first bid being requested for Aug. 2, while the latest has 
again moved the date up to 2 p.m., Aug. 23. <A certified check 
for $100 must accompany each bid. Address City Clk. Henry 
W. Odenthal, Joliet, Ill. 

#$106S—New York, N. Y.—Bids have been received on this 
contract (pp. 117, 243, 283), which provides for furnishing 
the Department of Docks and Ferries with approximately 1500 
tons of egg coal, as follows: Pattison & Bowns, $5.33; W. P. 
W. Haff, $5.33; Gavin Rowe, $5.51. An insufficient deposit 
accompanied the bid of W. P. W. Haff, so that it could not be 
considered. No announcement of award has yet been received. 
Address Dock Com. R. A. C. Smith, Pier A, North River, New 
York. 

#$1118S—Uniontown, Penn.—This contract (p. 158), which 
provides for furnishing the various schools of Perry Township 
with coal during the ensuing year,,should have been noted 
under Uniontown instead of Connellsville, as appeared in the 
previous item. Address Secy. J. R. Martin, Bd. of Edu, 
Uniontown, Pénn. 





New Business 


#$1253—Stanley, N. D.—The Board of County Commissioners 
of Montrail County will receive sealed bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 
7, for furnishing and delivering coal as required at the County 
Court House during the ensuing year. All bids must be ac- 
companied by a certified check for $100. Address County Audr. 
H. P. Duggan, Court House, Stanley, N. D. 


#$1254—Bowling Green, Ohio—The Board of Education at 
this place received bids until noon, Aug. 17, for furnishing 
and delivering Jackson and Hocking, straight lump and three- 
quarter lump, as may be required during the ensuing year; 
bids will also be received on West Virginia splint and Poca- 
hontas coal. Address Clk. George W. Fearnside, Bd. of Edu., 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

$1255—Ft. Benton, Mont.—The Trustees of School District 
No. 1 received sealed bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 14, for furnishing 
200 tons of mine-run or nut coal to be delivered in the base- 
ment of the schoolhouse as required. Bidders are required to 
state what mine they propose furnishing the coal from and 
location of same. Address Clk. Ezra L. Crane, School Dist. 
No. 1, Ft. Benton, Mont. 

$1256—Atlantie City, N. J.—The Board of Education at 
this place usually contracts for its fuel requirements some 
time during September. The tonnages required and the prices 
at which the business was done during last year were as 
follows: Pea, 1000 tons, $4.36; stove, 500 tons, $6.24; egg, 500 
tons, $6.20. Deliveries are to be made as required. Address 
Board of Education, Atlantic City, N. J. 

$1257—Watertown, §. D.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 7, for furnishing 
and delivering approximately 90 tons of Pocahontas smokeless 
lump coal. Address County Audr. J. S. Johnson, Bd. of County 
Comrs., Watertown, S. D. 

$1258S—Angola, Ind.—The Indiana Utility Commission 
usually contracts some time in September for its annual re- 
quirements of coal, amounting to 2200 or 2400 tons. Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, coal is being used on the current contract, the 
cost of which is as follows: Freight, $1.35; coal, $1.10; unload- 
ing, 121%4c.; total, $2.571%4. Address Indiana Utility Commis- 
sion, Angola, Ind. 

1259—Denver, Colo.—The Colorado Power Co. usually con- 
tracts for its annual requirements of coal, amounting.to 5000 
tons of lignite and semibituminous slack, some time in Sep- 
tember. The coal usually costs 60c. to 80c. at the mine, and 
the business is not generally let on competitive bids. Coal 
from Leadville and Salida, Colo., is used. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Colorado Power Co., Denver, Colo. 


1260—Louisville, Ky.—The Watterson Hotel at this place 
consumes about 2500 tons of nut and slack coal per year and 
will be in the market some time in September. Bidders should 
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include cost of delivery. Address Mgr. Jones, Watterson Ho- 
tel, Louisville, Ky. 

#1261—Kenmare, N. D.—The Kenmare School District No. 28 
will receive sealed bids until 8 p.m., Sept. 14, for furnishing 
coal to the city schools as may be required during the en- 
suing year. Bidders should specify whether upper or lower 
Lake coal will be furnished. Address Clk. J. M. Rohe, Ken- 
mare, N. D. : 

1262—Des Moines—-Bids will be asked for py cne Inde- 
pendent School District soon for supplying coal to the 60 
schoolhouses in the local school district. The board buys 
steam, mixed nut and lump coal. The contract will probably 
be let about Sept. 1. Address Board of Education, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

12683—New Orleans, La.—The Crescent City Stock Yards 
& Slaughter House Co. is now testing samples of washed 
and nonclinkering coal preliminary to letting its contract, 
involving approximately 5000 tons. It is expected the con- 
tract will be awarded before Sept. 1. Address Purchasing 
Agent, Crescent City Stock Yards & Slaughter House Co., 
New Orleans, La. 

#1264—Omaha, Neb.—The City Government received bia’ 
until Aug. 17 for furnishing Illinois 1%4-in. screened and 
Centerville, Iowa, lump coal during the coming year. Ad- 
dress City Purchasing Agent, Omaha, Neb. 

#1265—Hazleton, Penn.—The Board of Education at this 
place usually contracts some time in September or October 
for its annual requirements of coal, amounting to approxi- 
mately 1500 tons of pea and stove. It usually gets bids from 
one of the local collieries and pays for the delivery separ- 
ately, at the rate of 32c. per ton. The coal usually costs $2.75 
for pea and $3.75 for stove. Address School Board, Hazleton, 
Penn. 

$1266—Wichita, Kan.—The Sedgwick County Board of 
Commissioners received bids until Aug. 16 for supplying the 
various county institutions with coal during the ensuing 
year. Address County Clerk, Wichita, Kan. 

+1267—Wellsburg, W. WVa.—The City Water Board at 
this place received bids until Aug. 17 for furnishing the local 
water plant with coal during the ensuing year. Address 
Secy. J. F. Thompson, City Water Board, Wellsburg, W. Va. 

#$+1268—Steele, N. D.—The Kidder County Board of Com- 
missioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 1, for fur- 
nishing 140 tons of lignite coal, to be delivered in the base- 
ment of the courthouse, as required during the ensuing year. 
Address County Auditor, Steele, N. D. 

+1269—Council Bluffs, Iowa—The Board of Education at 
this place received sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 17, for fur- 
nishing and delivering coal to various school buildings dur- 
ing the ensuing year, as required. Bids are requested on 
1%-in. lump from Montgomery County, Illinois, and from the 
Centerville district of Iowa. The successful bidder will be 
required to furnish a bond of $1500. Address Secy. J. J. 
Hughes, Independent School Dist., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

#$1270—Lake City, Minn.—The Municipal Electric Light 
and Water Plant at this place will contract some time in 
September or October for its annual requirements of coal, 
amounting to approximately 3300 tons. Island Creek splint 
nut coal is ordinarily used and the usual price is about $3.85 
per ton, f.o.b. Lake City. The business is let on competitive 
bids. Adress Supt. M. J. Stowe, Municipal Elec. Lt. and Water 
Plant, Lake City, Minn. 

+1271—Hastinzs, Neb.—The Board of Commissioners for 
Adams County will receive bids until 9 a.m. Aug. 30, for 
coal as may be required at the Court House during the year 
beginning Sept. 1. Bidders should specify the kind of coal 
and price per ton. The sucessful bidder will be required to 
give a satisfactory bond. Address County Clk. Charles H. 
Hudson, Hastings, Neb. 

1272—West Point, Neb.—Bids will be received by School 
District No. 1 until noon, Aug. 23, for furnishing and de- 
livering 150 tons of coal as may be required during the en- 
suing year. Bids are requested on Weir City nut, Illinois, 
Franklin County No 1 nut and Pocahontas mine-run. Ad- 
dress Secy. J. C. Hansen, School Dist. No. 1, West Point, Neb. 

1273—Louisville, Ky.—The Starks Realty Co. of this place 
consumes about 900 tons of nut and slack coal per annum, 
for which they usually contract about Sept. 1. Deliveries 
are made by wagon and they have a storage capacity of 40 
to 50 tons. Address Pur. Agt. Clifton Rochs, Starks Realty 
Co., 4th and Walnut St., Louisville, Ky. 





#1274—Des Moines, Iown—The Board of Supervisors of 
Polk County is conducting a series of tests to determine 
whom this contract should be awarded to and a decision 
will be reached about Sept. 1. The bids submitted were: 
Dan O'Grady, $1.89; Evans-Lloyd, $1.90; Carbon Coat Co., 
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$1.90; Bennett Bros., $1.95, all for mixed nut. Address Bo-rg 
of Supervisors, Polk County, Des Moines, Iowa. 

$1275—Ft. Worth, Tex.—The School Board at this pljce 
has authorized the purchase of approximately 500 tons of 
domestic lump coal in the open market. Address Supt. Moore, 
of City Schools, Ft. Worth, Tex. 

1276—Cleveland, Ohio—The Acme Foundry Co. of this ploce 
usually consumes about 200 tons of 3x6-in. egg coal per 
annum, for which they ordinarily contract some time jn 
September. Deliveries are made by rail at the rate of about 
40 tons per month. They have a storage capacity of 100 tons. 
Address Purchasing Agent, Acme Foundry Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

$1277—Hay Springs, Neb.—The Board of Education, Dis- 
trict No. 3, will receive sealed bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 31, for 
furnishing coal to the public schools as required during the 
ensuing year. Address Dir. U. L. Parsons, Hay Springs, Neb. 

+1278S—Bloomington, Ind.—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners at this place will receive bids until Sept. 7 for fur- 
nishing 100 tons of No. 4 coal. Address County Audr. W. F. 
Kinser, Bloomington, Ind. 

$1279—Jamestown, N. D.—The County Government will 
receive sealed bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 1, for furnishing and 
delivering 150 tons of deep-mined lignite coal and 20 tons of 
anthracite stove coal. A separate bid f.o.b. cars at Jamestown 
will be received on the lignite coal. Address County Audr. 
Andrew Blewett, Jamestown, N. D. 

1280—Burlingrme, Kan.—Sealed bids will be received un- 
til Aug. 28 for furnishing coal as may be required at the 
school buildings of District No. 7 during the ensuing year. 
Address Clk. F. M. Nelson, Burlingame, Kan. 

1281—Dallas, Tex.—The Board of Education is in the mar- 
ket for from 800 to 1200 tons of domestic nut coal. The 
maximum price has been limited to $1.70 per ton. Address 
Secy. C. M. Moore, Bd. of Edu., Dallas, Tex. 

1282—Milnor, N. D.—Bids will be received by the Milnor 
School District until Aug. 23 for furnishing 50 tons of 
screened Youghiogheny soft coal and 10 tons of anthracite, 
bids not to include cost of delivery. Address Clk. H. K. Pen- 
nington, Bd. of Edu., Milnor, N. D. 

+12S83—Philadeiphia, Penn.—The City Government may 
readvertise for bids to supply the Water Department until 
the close of the present year. While this contract has been 
awarded for the entire year, yet for the past three years, 
with a reform mayor in the saddle and a reactionary Council 
continually opposing him, the Councii never appropriates 
sufficient money to meet the contract, so the law requires 
when all the appropriated money has been absorbed by de- 
liveries that new bids be advertised for on a deficiency con- 
tract. Dealers then supplying coal on this new contract 
must await the pleasure of Council before receiving their 
money. It seems that such a method is certainly a hardship 
on the persons securing the contract in the first instance, 
but it has not yet happened that the deficiency contract has 
been awarded to any but the original contractor. However, 
there is no reason why such a contingency will not arise, 
and when it does it is also likely to be productive of a law- 
suit on the part of the dealer who has his contract taken 
from him through no fault or failure on his part. Address 
Water Department, Philadelphia, Penn. 








+ :284—Council Bluffs, Iowa—Bids will be received by the 
Free Public Library until noon, Sept. 1, for coal to be deliv- 
ered at the library building as may be required during tie 
ensuing season. Address Librarian, Free Pub. Library, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. 


$1255—Bay City, Mich.—The County Government received 
bids until Aug. 20 for furnishing and delivering nut 
steam lump coal for the courthouse heating plant as may %e 
required during the ensuing year. Proposals are limited 
the products of mines in Bay County. Address County 4ud- 
itor, Bay City, Mich. 


+1286—Fargo, N. D.—The Cass County Board of Com! 
sions will receive bids until nooon, Sept. 8, for furnishing 


and delivering coal as follows: Anthracite nut and pea -9 
the County Poor Farm, Pocahontas mine-run coal to be ie- 
livered at yard; same delivered at jail; Hocking Valley tu be 

be 


delivered in ton and half-ton lots; splint washed coal t: 
delivered in ton and half-ton lots; lignite to be delivereu 
courthouse; same f.o.b. yard at Fargo. Bidders should in- 
clude scale charges, and all bids must be accompanie: 
certified chéck for $50. Address County Audr. Addison Leec 
Bd. of County Comrs., Fargo, N. D.~ ; 


+1287—Greensburg, Ind.—The Board of County Com: 
sioners at this place will receive bids until Sept. 6 for ‘u 
nishing from 75 to 100 tons of Youghiogheny coal. Addre 
County Audr. L. W. Sans, Greensburg, Ind. 
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41288—Sioux City, Iowa—Bids were received at the public 
library until 5 p.m., Aug. 20, for furnishing anthracite coal 
y be required during the ensuing season. All bids were 


as ! 
ed to be accompanied by a check for 5 per cent. of the 


rec 
ith t bid) Address Secy. Jeannette M. Drake, Pub. Li- 
br: Sioux City, Iowa. 

«(289—Elmwood Place, Ohio—The Hamilton County In- 
fir y usually contracts some time in September for its 
ant | requirements of coal involving approximately 1500 


ton. of smokeless mine-run. The business is let on com- 
pet ve bids and the usual price is around $2.50 f.o.b. plant. 
Ad cess Supt. Charles Weisbrod, Hamilton County Infirmary, 
Elivwood Place, Ohio. 
:290—Ellendale, N. D. 





The Dickey County Board of 


Co: missioners will receive bids until 2 p.m., Sept. 7, for 
furs ishing approximately 200 tons of Youghiogheny mine- 
run coal to be delivered in the bins at the courthouse. Ad- 
dress County Audr. C. C. Misfeldt, Ellendale, N. D. 
»1291—Joliet, I11.—The Joliet Township High School Board 
recived bids until noon, Aug. 19, for furnishing approximately 
625 tons of Pocahontas mine-run and 40 tons of nut coal, to 
be delivered as required during the ensuing year. Proposals 
must be submitted according to a B.t.u. basis and must be 


accompanied by a check for $100. Address Clk. J. F. Skeel, 
Joliet Township High School, Bd. of Edu., Joliet, Ill. 

+1292—Larimore, N. D.—The Board of Education received 
sealed bids until 8 p.m., Aug. 20, for furnishing 100 tons of 
Youghiogheny, Hocking, Pocahontas or lignite screened lump 
coal, to be delivered in the basement of the schoolhouse during 
the season beginning Sept. 15. Proposals should be submitted 
on the B.t.u. basis and accompanied by a check for $150. Ad- 
dress Clk. F. W. Reinoehl, Bd. of Edu., Larimore, N. D. 

1293—Brinsmade, N. D.—The Riggin School District No. 4 
received sealed bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 21, for furnishing and 
delivering one 40-ton car of Pocahontas smokeless lump coal 
in the basement of the public school house. Address Clk. F. 
W. Bowman, Riggin School Dist. No. 4, Brinsmade, N. D. 


1294—Cuba, Ill—The local School Board received sealed 
bids until 6 p.m., Aug. 20, for furnishing either mine-run or 
screened coal to be delivered in the local school building 
during the ensuing year. The successful bidder will be re- 
quired to give a bond guaranteeing the faithful performance 
of the contract. Address Secy. R. V. Whitriah, Board of 
Education, Cuba, Il. 

$1295—Grove City, Penn.—The Grove City School Board 
will receive bids until Aug. 28 for furnishing coal as required 
during the ensuing year. Address, Secretary, Grove City 
School Bd., Grove City, Penn. 

+1296—Alliance, Neb.—The Alliance school district received 
sealed bids until Aug. 20 for furnishing approximately 500 
tons of lignite nut and egg coal (passing through a 4-in. bar 
or §-in. round screen and over a 1-in. round screen). Bids 
should be submitted f.o.b. cars, or delivered in bins. Address 
Secy. F. W. Harris, Alliance School Dist., Alliance, Neb. 

+1297—Bishop, Calif.—The Bishop Union High School will 
receive bids until 2 p.m., Aug. 28, for furnishing coal as 
required during the ensuing year. Address Clk. W. P. Teel, 
Bishop Union High School Trustees, Bishop, Calif. 

+!298—Hannaford, N. D.—The local School Board will re- 








ceive bids until Sept. 1, for furnishing 45 tons or more of 
Pox yntas coal to be delivered at the local school house. 
Ad ~ Clk. John Sad, Hannaford School Bd., Hannaford, N. D. 

+ 299—Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Board of Administration, 
whi has charge of more than a dozen Ohio charitable and 
pen stitutions has asked for bids on Ohio mine-run coal 
for Cleveland State Hospital up to 10,000 tons. The board 
has ) aSked for bids on 13,000 tons of either mine-run or 
thr: iirter Ohio coal for the Columbus State Hospital. 
No is set for the closing of bids. The coal is to be 
deli i on the switches of the institution at the request 
of t tate board. Bids will also soon be asked for on the 


fol! “ amounts of Ohio-mined coal: Longview State Hos- 
pit ncinnati, 10,000 tons; Ohio Hospital for Epeleptics 
at ( polis, 10,000 tons; Mansfield Reformatory, 6000 tons; 


De! « Girls Home, 3000 tons; Feeble Minded Institution 
at ( ‘bus, 8600 tons; Toledo State Hospital, Toledo, 10,000 
ton io Penitentiary, Columbus, 15,000 tons; Ohio Institu- 
tion the Blind, Columbus, 8000 tons; Institution for the 
De { Dumb, Columbus, 6000 tons. Address Purch. Agt. 
R. \ ons, Ohio Board of Administration, Columbus, Ohio. 
1 ~Louisville, Ky.—The Louisville Gas & Electric Co. 
usu: ontracts some time during the current month for 
appr 1ately 60,000 tons of pea and slack. Deliveries are 
made railroad at the rate of 3100 tons per week. The coal 
on ‘on a B.t.u. basis. Address Pur. Agt. Graham Davis, 
Is° 


e Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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Contracts Awarded 


Note—Successful bidders are noted in bold face type. 


+746—Seattle, Wash.—This contract (Vol. 7, p. 917), which 
provides for furnishing the local Board of Education with 
approximately 8000 tons of coal, has been awarded on the 
following basis, which provides for furnishing and delivering 
the coal at the school building: Pacific Improvement Co., 
Carbondale mine-run, $4.12% a ton; J. W. Bullock, Reuton 
lump and nut, $3.85; Durham Colliery Co., Durham lump and 
nut at $4. The city is divided into three districts and the 
companies will alternate on the business. Address Secy. R. 
W. Jones, Bd. of Edu., 347 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


No. 966—Pineville, La.—This contract (p. 41), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the Louisiana Hospital for the Insane, 
at this place, with its fuel requirements for the ensuing year, 
has been awarded to the Birmingham Fuel Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., at $3.75 per ton delivered at Pineville; 1330 tons were 
purchased at this price. Address Supt. John N. Thomas, M. D., 
Louisiana Hospital for the Insane, Pineville, La. 

+1007—New Castle, Penn.—This contract (pp. 77, 243), 
which provides for furnishing the local School Board with 
approximately 1800 tons of %-in. and 550 tons slack coal 
has been awarded to F. G. Gano at $2.19 per ton for the 
former and $1.75 per ton for the latter. The cost includes 
delivery in bins at the various school buildings. Address 
Secy. H. M. Marquis, School Dist. of the City of New Castle, 
North and East St., New Castle, Penn. 

+1046—Two Harbors, Minn.—This contract (p. 116), which 
provides for furnishing the City Government with approxi- 
mately 6000 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio, on the following basis: 1000 tons 
of Hocking, $2.25; 2000 tons of splint, $2.40; 2000 tons Youghi- 
ogheny screenings, $1.70; 1000 tons anthracite, $6.10. Address 
Light & Water Dept., Two Harbors, Minn. 


1048—Middletown, Ohio—This contract (p. 116), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the Colin Gard- 
ner Paper Co., aggregating approximately 50,000 tons of nut 
and slack coal per annum, has been awarded. No details are 
available at this time. Address Assist. Treas. M. S. Johnston, 
Colin Gardner Paper Co., Middletown, Ohio 


+$1054—Ottumwa, lIowa—This contract (pp. 116, 157), 
which provides for furnishing the local School Board with ap- 
proximately 1600 tons of screened lump coal, has been di- 
vided equally between Styre Bros. and Dan Shea, both of 
whom bid 10%c. per bu. The business last year was let at 
about $2.70 per ton. Address Secy. J. A. Wagner, Bd. of Edu., 
Ottumwa, Iowa. 


#1059—Toledo, Ohio—This contract (p. 116), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the county government with coal, has 
been awarded as follows: West Crescent Fuel Co. for armory 
and court house, Pocahontas mine-run at $3.19; Geo. M. 
Jones Co., for infirmary, Tropic Hocking %-in. lump at $2.10. 








Address Audr. Charles J. Sanzenbacher, Lucas County, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 
+1061—Mason City, Iowa—This contract (p. 116), which 


provides for furnishing the county institutions with approx- 
imately 1800 tons of coal, has been awarded to the Independ- 
ent Grain & Lumber Co. on Wilmington, Ill, egg coal at a 
delivered price of $3.90 per ton. Address County Audr. Geo. 
E. Frost, Mason City, Iowa. 

+1070—Ashtabula, Ohio—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the local Board of Education with ap- 
proximately 100 tons of the best three quarter Pittsburgh 
coal to be delivered as required during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to the Ashtabula Coal Co. Address Clk. Charles 
E. Peck, Bd. of Edu. Ashtabula, Ohio. 

1086—Clinton, Mo.—This contract (p. 117), which provides 
for furnishing the County Government with coal has been 
awarded as follows: Docherty Fuel Co., screened lump to be 
delivered at the court house and jail, $3.37%; M. E. Lane, 
screened coal for the county hall, $2.374%. Address Deputy 
Thornton Jennings, Clinton, Mo. 

¥*10SS8S—New York, N. Y.—This contract (pp. 117, 198), which 
provides for furnishing the Department of Bridges with about 
200 tons of No. 1 buckwheat, has been awarded to Burns Bros., 
who were the lowest bidders at $1637.50. Address Bridge 
Comr. F. J. H. Kracke, Municipal Bldg., New York City. 


#$1093—Franklin, Penn.—This contract (p. 117), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the City Government with approximately 
2400 tons of three-quarter lump coal, has been awarded to 
the Mercer Iron & Coal Co., of Stoneboro, Penn., at $1.68 per 
ton. Address City Clk. J. G. Crawford, Franklin, Penn. 


1096—Kansas City, Mo.—This contract (p. 157), which pro- 
vides for furnishing Montgomery, Ward & Co. at this place 
with approximately 6000 tons of Cherokee mil! coal, has been 
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awarded to the J. H. Leonard Coal Co. Address Pur. Agt. H.R. 
Lipton, Montgomery, Ward & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
1102—Beaver Falls, Penn.—This contract (p. 157), which 
provides for furnishing the schools of North Sewickley Town- 
ship with coal, has been divided equally between B. Wiley 
and W. Dougies, both of whom bid 10c. per bu. for lump and 
5e. per bu. for slack coal. About 1600 bu. will be required al- 
together. Address Secy. S. O. Swick, Beaver Falls, Penn. 
1121—Springfield, I1l—This contract (p. 158), which pro- 
vides for furnishing the fuel requirements of the various state 
charitable institutions has been awarded as follows: 


Contractor 
E. Puttkammer Coal Cu... 


Institution 


Elgin State Hospita!................ 

Elgin State Hospital................ Martin-Howe Coal Co. 

Kankakee State Hospital... ..... ... E,. Puttkammer Coal Co... . 

Kankakee State Hospital............ Marion eer * _G/S 0° CY, ae aaa 
Jacksonville State Hospitai........... R. E. Gannon.. rae 

Jacksonville State Hospital........... Re RE CS aa a nae! 
Anna State Hospital... ..........60. Tavlor Coal Ce RN leo 


Collieries Sales Co. _ 
Bell and Zoller Coal Co.... 
Bell and Zoller Coal Co.. ... 
R. E. Gannon.. 2 

R. E. Gannon.. 

David Rutter ‘ee 
West Virginia Coal Co. 
Power Coal Co....... 
Power Coal Co. : 
a Citizens’ Coal Min. Co....... 
ee" R. E. Gannon.. 

Lincoln-Springfield Coal Co. 
Lincoln-Springfield Coal Co... 
Lincoln-Springfie ald Ccal Co. 
Albany Coal Co... ere 
Lincoln-Springfield ‘Coal Co... 
PARTE BT EMIS fo coches osc ew 5 
PL hy Oy «1, a he aera Ar eee 
L.incoln-Springfield Coal Co............. 
Lincoln-Springtield Coal Co. 

Albany Coal Co...... 
Martin-Howe Coal Co.... 
O’Gara Coal Co...... 


Anna State Hospital................ 
Anna State Hospit: al. 
Watertown State Hospit: al. 
Watertown State Hospital. . 
Peoria State Hospital. . 
Peoria State Hospital 
Chester State Hospital .. 
Chicago State Hospital 
Chicago State Hospital. vat 
Lincoln State Sch. & Colony. 
Lincoln State Sch. & Colony. 
Illinois Schocl for the Deaf.... 
Illinois School for the Deaf... . 
Illinois School for the Plind.......... 
Ill. Industrial Home Blind.. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. .... 
Soldiers’ Widows’ Home of IIl..... 
Illinois Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home.. 

Ill. Charitable Eye & Far Infirmary... 
State Training Sch. for Girls...... 

St. Charles Sch. for Boys....... 


Address Illinois State Board of Administration, Springfield, 
li. 


Contract Notes 


Toledo, Ohio—The Board of Public Safety has awarded a 
contract for 500 tons of Kanawha gas coal for use at the 
workhouse. 

Minot, N. D.—The contract to furnish coal to the Minot 
School district was awarded to L. D. Colton, of Burlington, 
at $2.45 per ton. 

France—Press reports are to the effect that Dr. Arnaud 
Rosenthall, representing the French Government, is at Pitts- 
burgh negotiating the purchase of more than 3,000,000 tons 
of bituminous coal. 

Dayton, Ohio—The contract to supply 300 tons of Smithers 
Creek coal to the Memorial Building, has been awarded to 
J. D. Whitmore, at $2.50 per ton delivered. Nine other coal 
dealers submitted bids. 

Spain—An American consular officer in Spain writes that 
a business man in his district desires to represent American 
exporters of coal. New York City references given. Corre- 
spondence should be in Spanish. 

Switzerland—An American consular officer in Switzerland 
reports that an association in his district desires to commu- 
nicate with American producers and exporters of coal. Speci- 
fications, etc., may be had on application to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce or its branch offices. 

West Indies—An American consular officer reports that a 
West Indian railway purchasing about 600 tons of patent 
fuel per year wishes quotations on lots of 100 and 200 tons. It 
is stated that the fuel must be free burning and that it must 
not clog the grates. Quotations should be made @ci.f. destin- 
ation. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio—The School Board has let contracts 
for the coal supply for the éoming year as follows: Silver 
Lake Ice & Coal Co., 200 tons of splint, lump, at $2.98: Kerr 
Bros., 100 tons Pocahontas mine-run at $3.05; Bloom Bros., 
200 tons of Pocahontas mine-run at $2.85, and 50 tons of 
Kentucky block at $2.85. 

Du Quoin, Ill.—The Blakeslee Mfg. Co., at this place, con- 
sumes about 1000 tons of 1-in. screenings per annum. Deliv- 
eries are by railroad at the rate of one or two 50-ton cars 
per month. The coal is bought from local mines. Address 
Pur. Agt. E. T. Blakeslee, Blakeslee Mfg. Co., 235 N. Chest- 
nut St., Du Quoin, III. 


Chile—The chief engineer of a gas company in Chile has 
informed a commercial attache of the Department of Com- 
merce that he desires to obtain samples of the best American 
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No. + 


coking coal. The commercial attache has transmitted a rep. + 
on this opportunity which may be had on application at 
Bureau or its branch offices. 


Erie, Penn.—The contract for furnishing the local F’ ea 
Department with coal during the ensuing year (p. 200) 1 s 
been divided equally among the following companies, all §; 
whom bid $5.15 for No. 4 anthracite delivered: Burnwell C. | 
Co., Meyer Coal Co., Mutual Coal Co., Wittmann-Pfeffer ( 
Guelcher Bros., Saltsman Coal & Supply Co., Erie Coal « 
Address Clk. J. H. Callaghan, Director of Public Safety, Eri 
Penn. 





————Price 
Per Ton Per Millio: 


Coal Ash B.t.u.’s Tons B.t.u.’s 
Ills... 13 11,400 25 $2.20 $0 .0947 
Ind... 12 11,600 13,000 2.00 .OS18 
Ills... 14 12,000 4,000 1.85 .0762 
re 15 11,000 22,060 io .0695 
Ue 12.5 10,860 7,500 1.59 .0712 
‘(a 14 10,400 7,500 1.24 0711 
Ind. 10.5 11,800 40 1.80 .0733 
Ind... ib! 11,400 12,000 1.40 0584 
Til. 8 12,200 400 1.96 .0795 
| | SIE See 10 11,540 200 2.30 0935 
a... 13 10,500 12,000 1.523 . 0640 
| ae 14 10,700 400 1.57 0724 
BER pte 17 10,500 22,000 1.10 .0523 
_.. ae 11 12,250 7,750 1.47 .0583 
| | ae : 10 12,500 4,000 2.02 .O768 
1) eee 11.47 11,53 11,000 1.64 0662 
Ill. 15 10,500 1,000 1.44 0685 
Lt aa 14 10,300 10,000 1.17 -0538 
|| eee 13 11,100 7,000 1.61 .08513 
aE esha 13 11,300 60 1.80 .0796 
aul... 13 11,100 2,500 1.61 .08425 
nal, 12 12,350 500 2.60 . 1028 
| Ee Se 13 11,100 1,000 1.92 0846 
ll.. 16.36 10,386 4,000 1.24 0590 
| | DEN 16.36 19,386 10,000 1.44 .0687 
1) 12 11,800 800 2.04 . 0864 
i 13 11,300 5. 1.75 .0756 
Le 5 14,850 500 3.90 . 1306 
Ind.. 12 11,600 6,000 1.89 .0771 
i a 9 12,500 $8,000 2.52 0969 


Helena, Mont.—Contracts for furnishing the State Institu- 
tions with coal during the ensuing year have been let by the 
State Board of Examiners as follows: Northwestern Coal Co 
$400 tons; International Coal Co., 6775 tons; Union Pacific 
Coal Co., 800 tons; Roundup Coal Co., 720 tons. Other bidders 
on the contracts were C. W. Scott, Montana Coal & Iron Co., 
National Fuel Co., Nelson Fuel Co., Interstate Lumber Co., 
C. H. Vourk and Wyoming Coal Co. 

Sioux Falls, 8S. D.—Contracts for furnishing the local Boar] 
of Education with coal for the coming year were awardel 
as follows: Schoeneman Bros. (anthracite), $10.55; Sioux 
Falls Fuel Co. (bituminous), $6.75. Other bidders were: 
Schoeneman Bros. (bituminous), $6.85; Sioux Falls Fuel Co. 
(anthracite), $10.64; H. T. Parmley (anthracite), $10.65 (bitu- 
minous), $6.80; W. A. Mills (anthracite), $10.78 (bituminous), 
$6.89; W. Z. Sharp Elevator Co. (anthracite), $10.74 (bitumin- 
ous), $6.79; Loonan Lumber Co. (anthracite), $10.65 (bitu- 
minous), $6.96. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—<After receiving and tabulating bids ! 
coal for the city schools of Fort Worth for the coming ye*", 
the School Board decided to burn gas for heating the sch 
rooms. Bids on coal were received from Hefley-Coleman © 
the Tri-State Coal Co. and C. H. Lilly, all of Ft. Worth; an 
W. E. Melton Co., of Bridgeport, Tex. These included bids on 
a new brand of coal, known as the Arkansas semianthrac 
which it was represented had given excellent service. 


Dallas, Tex.—Contract for supplying 1000 tons of coal 
the public schools was awarded to the Fidelity Fuel Co.. 


or 


Muskogee, Okla., at $2.50 per ton f.o.b. the mines. Other | ; - 
were: Penniman Coal Co., McAlester domestic lump, $3 


Wilburton, domestic lump, $3.20; Henryetta or Dewar dom ~- 
tic lump, $2.75; Greenwood fancy domestic lump, $2.50; Gr 
wood domestic lump, $2.50; Pulliam Fuel Co., McAlester 
mestic lump, $3.70: Wilburton domestic lump, $3.20; De 
domestic lump, $2.75; Arkansas domestic lump, $2.50; Gr 
wood screened nut, $2. Western -Coal & Mining Co., 
kansas fancy lump, 2.50. Green Ridge Coal Co. G n 
Ridge or Dewar domestic lump, $2.50. McAlester Fuel 
McAlester domestic lump, $3.70; Wilburton domestic 1. 
$3.20; McAlester fancy nut, $3; Wilburton fancy nut, 
Guntheur-Greenwood nut, $1.75; Guntheur-Greenwood 
anthracite, $1.80; Dewar machine-mined domestic lump, 49» 
Dewar machine-mined fancy nut, $2.50; Guntheur-Gr '- 
wood machine nut, $2; James A. Lincoln, Henryetta or 
war domestic lump, $2.60; Union. Coal Co., domestic lu P, 
$2.25. Central Ice & Cold Storage Co., machine-mined dom 
tic lump, $2.50; machine mine-run, $1.75. The board dec''e 
to buy 800 or 1000 additional tons of coal on the open ++ 
ket. Address Secy. C. M. Moore, Board of Education, D 
Tex. 
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